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THE COVER 


The photograph on the cover is from a sketch 
by George Simons, who was born in Streeter, 
Illinois, January 22, 1834, and who came west in 
1853 with the surveying party of General Gren- 
ville M. Dodge. In later years a photographer in 
Council Bluffs, Iowa, he was employed by Na- 
than P. Dodge to make a series of pencil draw- 
ings, of which this is one, to be combined into a 
sketch book, now in the possession of the Council 
Bluffs Public Library, through whose courtesy it 
is reproduced here. This sketch presents a diffi- 
culty in that it is almost an exact duplicate of one 
by John Andrews in Ballou’s Pictorial Drawing 
Room Companion, XI (September 20, 1856), 177, 
purporting to represent a handcart expedition 
at Fort Des Moines, Iowa. At this writing, no 
attempt will be made to determine which is the 
original and which is the copy. 








Handcarts on the Overland Trail’ 


By Jay Monaghan 


EBRASKA has the honor of being the threshold of 
the greatest overland trail to the Pacific. Emigrants 
are usually thought of as traveling west in covered wagons. 
A few went to Pike’s Peak with wheelbarrows but the 
emigration to Utah in handcarts amounted to almost three 
thousand persons? and Nebraska can rightfully claim to 
have been the stage for this unusual parade. The Platte 
River, running from end to end of the state, became at 
an early day the great natural corridor to the Continental 
Divide. At first this famous river was not appreciated. 
People said, with good reason, that it flowed upside down. 
White men going west in boats found it unnavigable and 
they pushed past the mouth and continued up the Missouri 
into the future states of North and South Dakota. Lewis 
and Clark, when they came by in 1804, noticed Council 
Bluffs as the ideal site for a fort — central to many Indian 
tribes including the Mahars. In their journals they did not 
say whether Council Bluffs was on the east or west bank 
of the river but soldiers and fur men who came later 
called the Nebraska hills above Omaha by that name. The 
Mahar Indians described by Lewis and Clark were also 
later called Omahas, and this general area of Omaha and 
Council Bluffs was to be the outfitting point for the hand- 
cart brigades. 
The realization that the mouth of the Platte was the 
natural threshold to the plains grew with the decades. 


1Read in part at the 70th annual meeting of the Nebraska 
State Historical Society, held in Lincoln, 13 November 1948. 

2LeRoy R. Hafen, “Hand Cart Migration Across the Plains,” 
in James F. Willard and Colin B. Goodykoontz, eds., The Trans- 
Misssissippi West: Papers Read at a Conference Held at the Uni- 
versity of Colorado June 18-June 21, 1929 (Boulder, 1930), p. 104. 


[3] 
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The first man to go through this corridor—and he went 
through from west to east—was Robert Stuart, an associ- 
ate of John Jacob Astor in the fur business. Discoverer of 
the later famous South Pass, in his own time he was better 
known as a factor in the Astor trading house at Mackinac 
Island, Michigan, and still later as secretary for the trus- 
tees of the great canal project in Illinois to connect the 
Mississippi with the Great Lakes. Robert Stuart came 
east from the Columbia River with six men in the winter 
of 1812-13. At Christmas time, a short distance below 
Scotts Bluff, the little party saw the Plains covered with 
deep snow. No camp-wood was in sight. They decided to 
turn back and wait until spring. On Horse Creek, twelve 
miles above, they built a cabin and waited for the snow to 
melt. With spring they drifted down the Platte and thus 
opened the overland trail so familiar to all Nebraskans. 

The first jumping off places for the Oregon Trail, 
as you all know, were Independence and Westport on the 
Missouri Line, and carts with solid wooden wheels pulled 
by ponies hitched tandem were used at an early day. 
They were similar to the famous Red River carts made 
by the half-breed Indians in Canada. After the founding 
of Fort Leavenworth army wagons and ambulances sal- 
lied out on the plains. St. Joseph and Atchison became 
rivals as outfitters for westward wagon trains. The latter 
claimed that a bend in the Missouri put the town one full 
day’s drive closer to the Pacific Ocean. All of these towns 
had a slight advantage over Omaha, for upriver travel 
was hazardous and travelers craved to get out of river 
boats and into prairie schooners. Qmaha, it seems safe to 
say, did not become the great gateway to the West until 
it acquired the terminus of the Union Pacific Railroad, 
but the Mormons’ selection of the area as the springboard 
to Utah is certainly one of the elements in its develop- 
ment. By 1902 Owen Wister could say of Omaha: “In 
front of you passed rainbows of men,—Chinese, Indian 
chiefs, Africans, General Miles, younger sons, Austrian 
nobility, wide females in pink. Our continent drained pris- 
matically through Omaha once.’ 


3O0wen Wister, The Virginian (New York, 1902), p. 148. 
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It is Omaha, then, or more properly the Omaha region 
including Winter Quarters (later Florence) and Kanes- 
ville, which became the eastern end of the handcart 
route to Utah. Wheeled vehicles left this area as early 
as 1824 when William Ashley, a St. Louis fur man, un- 
loaded his trade goods from a boat and started up the 
Platte with fifty pack horses and a team and wagon. His 
associate, William Sublette, hauled a wheeled cannon across 
the Continental Divide to a trading fort in 1827, and Cap- 
tain Bonneville, an independent fur trader, took wagons 
over South Pass in 1832. Four years later Marcus Whit- 
man swore that he would take both women and wheels 
to the Pacific—and he accomplished fifty per cent of his 
ambition. The women made the trip. Indian guides con- 
vinced Whitman that the wheels could not go beyond Idaho 
except on the backs of pack horses. Five years later an 
emigrant wagon train trundled all the way to Oregon 
and by 1843 wagons had become the accepted mode of 
travel. These trains, of course, did not go by way of 
Omaha, but all of them crossed Nebraska at one place or 
another. Both banks of the Platte were traveled as far 
west as the forks. A route up the South Platte, then across 
the bench to Ash Hollow, was popular, but the Mormons 
preferred a rougher way north of the North Platte to 
Fort Laramie in Wyoming.‘ 

Brigham Young studied orderly pioneering seriously. 
He had spent the summer of 1846 moving his followers 
from Nauvoo, Illinois, to Winter Quarters in Iowa—and 
let’s not forget that Nauvoo was the largest city in Illin- 
ois. The Mormons’ summer experience had seasoned the 
men for overland travel. As veterans they moved on in 
the summer of 1847, but they had scarcely started their 
new holy city before gold-seekers bound for California 
clattered down the road into their Zion. Many of the 
Latter-Day Saints wanted to drop their tools and follow 


4This route is described in detail in William Clayton’s Journal: 
A Daily Record of the Original Company of “Mormon” Pioneers 
from Nauvoo, Illinois, to the Valley of the Great Salt Lake (Salt 
Lake City, 1921). 
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the Argonauts. Brigham Young held his company to- 
gether with great skill. He used the tactics which have 
since became familiar to all of us as the prerequisites of 
dictatorship, and they worked then as they have since. Like 
all dictators he made life sufficiently attractive for enough 
of his people to hold their unfaltering loyalty. 

To build a city—a nation rather—in the midst of the 
desert was a marvelous achievement and no one today 
belittles the Mormon accomplishment. And the handcart 
brigades remain the most unusual part of the whole fan- 
tastic story. The church controlled the forests in Utah— 
and wood had great value. Brigham Young regulated all 
irrigation and collected toll on the roads. The press was 
his official mouthpiece and, true to the dictator pattern, 
he convinced his followers that they were the chosen 
people. His greatest asset, perhaps, consisted of thousands 
of European immigrants who joined the church annually 
—provided always, of course, that he would feed and clothe 
them. These strong, sturdy people were inured to hard 
work and a low standard of living. Many of them could 
not talk English. All were absolutely at the mercy of the 
church authorities in a foreign country. On this bedrock 
of cheap labor—what almost might be called slave or 
communist labor—Brigham Young laid the foundations 
of his empire. To move these workers into Utah was a 
difficult problem and handcarts seemed an easy solution. 

Before the first decade of Brigham Young’s Zion 
(dictators a century later would have called it their “ten- 
year plan”) was concluded the church president found 
himself very short of money. His new city was built. 
Farms were laid out. He had taught his people to irrigate. 
He had employed them on vast public works but as yet 
his factories were not producing the colony’s necessities. 
Hard cash must be sent back east for purchases, and for 
once Brigham Young was caught short. Soon reports came 
to the outside world that church authorities were prevent- 
ing people from taking money out of the State of Deseret, 
as Utah Territory was called. Then the federal judges, 
appointees of the Washington administration, complained 
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that their decisions could not be enforced unless the 
United States Army was sent to Great Salt Lake. The 
church hierarchy trembled between internal collapse and 
external coercion. From the threat of this dual catastro- 
phe the church saved itself for a time by a new religious 
furor known as the Reformation or the Doctrine of Blood 
Atonement. 

Brigham Young’s financial problems, his necessary 
economies like the handcart brigades, the sure knowledge 
that many of his people planned to move on to California 
and an easier way of life, made some dictatorial program 
imperative. The time had come, he said, for “judgment to 
be laid to the line and righteousness to the plummet.” To 
spy on the people and check dissatisfaction, he organized— 
or people believed that he organized—a secret police known 
as Danites. Property owners who planned to leave the 
territory, apostates, and anyone who spoke against the 
church, disappeared suspiciously. The assassins were 
called Destroying Angels. In the pulpit, Brigham Young 
preached a new reform doctrine. Some sins, he said, could 
cnly be atoned by shedding blood. “Will you love that man 
or woman well enough to shed their blood?” he asked with 
questionable grammar, and at a time when the mysterious 
homicides had shocked the world. “That is what Jesus 
Christ meant ...I have seen scores and hundreds of 
people for whom there would have been a chance (in the 
last resurrection there will be) if their lives had been 
taken, and their blood spilled on the ground as a smoking 
incense to the Almighty, but who are now angels to the 
devil.” 

Some of the more devout believers confessed their 
sins and asked salvation in blood atonement. The extent 
of this fanaticism will never be known but it terrorized 
some and keyed others to a pitch of devotion more com- 
pelling than threats of poverty or hunger. The stories 
that have survived came out of Utah with people—mainly 


5William Alexander Linn, The Story of the Mormons (New 
York, 1902), p. 456. 
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women—who escaped. Their accounts were probably col- 
ored by prejudice and fear but they cannot be discounted 
altogether. Religious men, according to the chroniclers, 
who broke “the Covenant” would confess to the bishop. 
Church members dug suitable graves. The condemmed 
men’s families dressed them in clean clothes. At night the 
penitents were taken by the priesthood. After a prayer 
their throats were cut and their blood flowed on the ground 
as Brigham Young had suggested in his sermon. 

One chronicler, Thomas B. H. Stenhouse, who had 
apostated and fled the church, stated that a certain woman 
who violated her marital vow while her husband was on 
a mission, confessed when he returned and consented to 
be saved by blood atonement. She sat on her husband’s 
knee, gave him a last kiss and he drew a knife across her 
throat.® 

This religious fanaticism had come after two years 
of bad crops and at a time, as has been said, when the 
economy of Salt Lake City tottered. Yet, during these 
years, immigration from abroad had increased constantly. 
Then in 1855 the number almost doubled, totaling 4,225." 
The expense of buying wagons and cattle for all of them 
was beyond the church’s means. Brigham Young, ever 
resourceful, decided on a cheaper form of transportation. 
To Elder F. D. Richards in Liverpool, he wrote on Sep- 
tember 30, 1855: “We cannot afford to purchase wagons 
and teams as in times past. I am consequently thrown 
back upon my old plan—to make hand-carts, and let the 
emigration foot it.”* 

Brigham Young had crossed the plains three times 
himself and he knew the trials of travel. He said that 
fifteen miles a day would bring the emigrants through in 
seventy days. But once accustomed to walking, they would 
make twenty-five and even thirty miles a day. With hand- 


6Thomas B. H. Stenhouse, The Rocky Mountain Saints (New 
York, 1873), pp. 469-70. 
Hamlin Cannon, “Migration of English Mormons to Ameri- 
ca,” American Historical Review, LII (April, 1947), 441. 
8Linn, op. cit., p. 418. 
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carts, everyone could bring a few belongings, cooking 
utensils, tents, and bedding. Little children could ride. 
Several ox-teams would be provided to bring extra sup- 
plies. 

Brigham was a carpenter by trade. To make hand- 
carts suitable for crossing the plains did not seem difficult 
to him. The vehicles he planned had but two large light 
wheels set to run in wagon ruts. The cart boxes were 
three or four feet long with sides eight inches high. A pair 
of shafts was attached to a crossbar, long enough for 
three or four people to walk abreast and push. In front 
a few traces were supplied for pulling. A handcart load 
weighed four to five hundred pounds. Each cart was to 
be pulled by five people. Accordingly, every twenty hand- 
carts were called “a hundred” and were to be allowed 
one wagon and three yoke of oxen. With characteristic 
Mormon study of human values, several songs were pro- 
vided for the handcart emigrants. One chorus ran: 


Some must push and some must pull 
As we go marching up the hill, 

As merrily on the way we go 
Until we reach the valley, oh. 


Another one, sung to the tune of “A Little More 
Cider,” included the following: 


Oh, our faith goes with the handcarts, 
And they have our hearts best love; 

Tis a novel mode of travelling, 
Devised by the Gods above. 

Who cares to go with the wagons? 
Not we who are free and strong; 

Our faith and arms, with a right good will, 
Shall pull our carts along. 


Most of the immigrants from Europe came to New 
Orleans, thence up the Mississippi River to the place of 
embarkation. About 1,300 people—more than half of 
them women and children—left Liverpool for the initial 
hand cart trip on March 23, 1856. The first two parties 
marched out of Iowa City, Iowa, on June 9 and 11 respec- 
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tively. They numbered 497 persons,® with 100 handcarts, 
five ox-drawn wagons carrying groceries, and twenty-five 
tents. A band furnished music for marching. Almost 300 
miles of partially settled prairies separated the immigrants 
from the Missouri River and the journey was, therefore, 
experimental. Once across the Big Muddy, loads would be 
heavier and the real trip would commence. 

The town of Florence, Nebraska (a new name for 
Winter Quarters), was selected as the starting point for 
the handcart migration. The first company reached there 
on July 17, 1856. After a stay of a few days it set off. 
The travelers, accustomed to military discipline after their 
Iowa march, responded to bugle calls with alacrity. In a 
long line they swung off up the Platte road. Thunderstorms 
drenched them, flies and mosquitoes were annoying, shoes 
wore out and many went barefoot. There were breakdowns 
and opportunities for mechanics to display their skill in 
repairs. The monotony of the march was broken by In- 
dian scares, buffalo stampedes, and the handcart songs. 
After supper, campfires became social gathering places, 
with preaching, prayers, and love-making—the majority 
of the immigrants were single women. A traveler coming 
back down the trail from Oregon met one of the handcart 
companies and wrote the following: 


It was certainly the most novel and interesting sight I 
have seen for many a day. We met two trains, one of thirty 
and the other of fifty carts, averaging about six to the cart. 
The carts were generally drawn by one man and three women 
each, though some carts were drawn by women alone. There 
were about three women to one man, and two-thirds of the 
women were single. It was the most motley crew I ever beheld. 
Most of them were Danes, with a sprinkling of Welsh, Swedes, 
and English, and were generally from the lower classes of 
their countries. Most could not understand what we said to 
them. The road was lined for a mile behind the train with the 
lame, halt, sick, and needy. Many were quite aged, and would 
be going slowly along, supported by a son or daughter. Some 
were on crutches; now and then a mother with a child in her 
arms and two or three hanging hold of her, with a forlorn 
appearance, would pass slowly along; others, whose condition 
entitled them to a seat in a carriage, were wending their way 
through the sand. A few seemed in good spirits.1° 


®Hafen, op. cit., p. 108. 
10Linn, op. cit., pp. 422-23. 
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By mid-Septemher, the emigrants crossed South Pass 
and roiled down to the valley of Green River. Here they 
met a party of Mormon missionaries coming out from the 
horrors of the Reformation. The brethren shook hands. 
“How is it that you. have sent in no word that you were 
coming?” the missionaries asked. “We have out-traveled 
every other company,” the leader of the handcarters re- 
plied, “not one has passed us, no, not even a solitary 
horseman, so we have to carry our own report, and we 
should have been here sooner if the teams which carry 
the heavy luggage could have traveled faster.”"! 

Proud of their physical achievement, the men and 
women, ragged, sunburned and exultant, stepped into place 
around their high-wheeled vehicles. The bugle sounded 
and away they all went, booting it south and west until 
they entered the deep defiles of the Wasatch. On Septem- 
ber 26, 1856, the first handcarts rolled down Emigration 
Canyon to the edge of Salt Lake City. Brigham Young, 
accompanied by his church officials, a military escort of 
honor, and hundreds of citizens, met them with a brass 
band. The joyous company marched to the public square 
and pitched their tents, as they had learned to do on the 
plains. People forgot the Blood Atonement to flock around 
the newcomers and hear their experiences. Handcarts had 
become a successful form of transportation. In a sermon 
Brigham Young said: 


I count the hand-cart operation a successful one... . If 
you come naked and barefooted, (I would not care if you had 
naught but a deer skin around you when you arrive here) and 
bring your God and your religion, you are a thousand times 
better than if you come with waggon loads of silver and gold 
and left your God behind. If I want to take a wife from among 
the sisters who came in with the hand-cart trains, I would 
rather take one that had nothing, and say to her, I will 
throw a buckskin around you for the present, come into my 
house, I have plenty, or, if I have not, I can get plenty.1! 


Enthusiastic about the new and cheap transportation 


for converts Brigham Young wrote to his missionaries 


12M. R. Werner, Brigham Young (New York, 1925), pp. 274-75. 
11Hafen, op. cit. p. 110. 
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in England: “It is worthy of notice, that almost afl the 
sisters who have this season crossed the Plains in the hand- 
carts, have got husbands; they are esteemed for their 
perseverance.”’!* 

The third handcart company set out from Iowa City 
on June 23, 1856. It was composed almost entirely of 
Welshmen. At Florence they repaired their carts and set 
off again on July 30. At Scott’s Bluff, one of the mission- 
aries with the party wrote: 


It is one month today since we left Florence, and we are 
almost 500 miles from it. I have travelled the same road three 
times with horse and ox teams, but never made the trip in so 
short a time before. We have averaged 20 miles a day for the 
past week ...I will give it as my opinion that the Saints 
will cross the plains with handcarts for years to come, because 
of the utility of the plan... . 

There are 20 persons and 4 handcarts to each tent. Each 
adult person has 17 and each child 10 pounds of luggage, 
which consists of bedding and wearing apparel; extra of this 
they haul their cooking utensils. The provisions are hauled 
in a wagon and rationed out to the company every other day, 
as follows—to each adult or child per day, one pound of flour, 
with tea or coffee, sugar and rice. We have for the use of the 
company 18 cows that give milk (and have killed some buffalo 
and beeves). There are some old brethren and sisters that 
walk every day. One sister, that has walked all the way from 
Iowa City is 73 years old. There are in the company those still 
more advanced in years who ride in the wagons.!4 


This party reached Salt Lake City on October 2, 1856. 
Thus far the handcart experiment was indeed a success, 
but disaster lay ahead. Two more companies had set sail 
from Liverpool. They were late in arriving at Iowa City. 
Sufficient carts were not ready for them. A delay was 
caused by the scarcity of material and help for construc- 
tion. The fourth handcart party did not set off from Iowa 
City until July 15 and the fifth remained until July 26. 
Each company contained about 500 persons. On the march 
across Iowa, the heat and dust were suffocating. The toil 
after long inaction on shipboard brought great fatigue. 
The companies reached Florence on August 11 and 22— 


18] bid., p. 274. 
14Hafen, op. cit., pp. 111-12. 
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eleven days apart. Here another delay of a week was 
necessary to repair carts. Summer was well advanced 
now. Plainsmen predicted disaster for an expedition leav- 
ing for the mountains so late in the season. The Mormon 
elders held a formal meeting to decide their next action. 
They came to the conclusion that the Lord would protect 
these humble folk who were doing so much to follow his 
religious teachings. 

On August 18, 1856, the fourth company set off ill- 
prepared. There were not sufficient wagons for the sup- 
plies. Hundred-pound sacks of flour had to be carried in 
each cart. It was soon discovered that no axle grease had 
been provided. Precious bacon grease and soap were used. 
At Wood River some buffalo stampeded the work cattle, 
left the wagons stranded. Men followed their tracks but 
thirty were never recovered. This left but one yoke of oxen 
to each wagon—not enough to pull the loads. Milk cows 
were put in the yokes and another hundred pounds of 
flour was added to each handcart. 

One day Elder F. D. Richards and a party of mission- 
aries including Brigham’s son, Joseph A. Young, came up 
in four-horse carriages. They were on their way back from 
Europe. Richards rebuked the leading elder for starting 
out so late, then prophesied that the Lord would keep the 
way open. With this encouragement the carriages drove on 
toward the mountains. 

The handcart company arrived at Fort Laramie early 
in September, 1856. A supply of provisions was to have 
been left there by the church but someone had blundered. 
An inventory of flour on hand showed only enough to 
supply the immigrants to within 350 miles of Salt Lake 
City. The ration of one pound per person was reduced to 
three-quarters of a pound and the elders resolved to travel 
a longer distance each day. Surely Brother Richards would 
get food back to them by the time theirs was gone! 

The cart procession pushed off toward the upper 
Platte crossing. It was no consolation to know that the 
fifth and last party was just now leaving Florence. At 
Independence Rock the fourth company found a letter 
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from Brother Richards stating that groceries would be 
sent to them at South Pass. Food supplies on hand were 
inventoried again. There were not enough to last to the 
Pass. Another cut in rations was necessary. The very old 
and very young were put on half-rations. Food supplies 
issued to those able to work were cut also but not so dras- 
tically. The company had now reached the high country of 
Wyoming and cold weather settled down on the sage flats. 
The seventeen pounds of bedding and extra clothing allowed 
each person proved inadequate. With improper rest and 
insufficient food, a lassitude overcame everyone. The road 
crossed the Sweetwater every few miles and the hungry 
emigrants waded through the cold water with their carts 
several times a day. With lowered vitality many suffered 
with legs numbed by the cold. At nightfall they lay down 
exhausted and every morning one or two failed to get up. 
They were dead. Then to make the traveling worse it 
began to snow. 

White flakes blotted out the mountains, festooned the 
sagebrush close at hand. The immigrants were city people, 
unused to open country. The snow soaked their clothes, 
weighed down their hats, covered the handcarts, increased 
the loads, made pulling harder. Bare feet were wrapped 
in rags. The large, wobbling wheels and staggering foot- 
prints etched strange arabesques in the snow. 

Suddenly, through the curtain of fluttering flakes, a 
light wagon appeared on the road ahead. Joseph A. Young 
—Brigham’s son—had come back with provisions. He said 
that other wagons were on the way and should be along in 
a day or two. The emigrants joyfully swung their carts 
out of the road, to camp and eat. In a clump of willows 
where wood was handy they unloaded. Heavy wet tents 
were set up and the fires began to roar—but one good 
meal used up practically all of the food. 

Morning came. A foot of snow covered everything. 
Five of the Saints had died during the night. No flour 
was left. The entire list of supplies amounted to only a few 
dried apples, a little rice and sugar, and some twenty-five 
vonds of hardtack. The Mormon leaders announced that 
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everyone would remain in camp until relief arrived. Then 
they ordered some of the work cattle butchered. 

The English and Welsh immigrants were not accus- 
tomed to a beef diet without vegetables. Some of them com- 
plained of dysentery. Others clamored for more suitable 
food. Like hungry dogs, the short, stockily-built foreigners 
followed the commissary officer, surrounded his tent, stood 
hour after hour demanding food. At dark they crept away 
but with daylight were back again—those still able to walk. 
Then, against the setting sun of the third day the starving 
people saw wagons coming—relief at last. A shout of 
joy turned the camp into a madhouse of confusion. Men 
and little children wept and danced, kicking the snow with 
wornout boots and rag-wrapped feet. 

At dusk the teams pulled in and stopped at the willow 
encampment. Children screamed with happiness. Women 
fell upon the drivers and smothered them with kisses. The 
abashed teamsters could have come sooner. They had not 
realized the desperate straits of the emigrants and had 
encamped comfortably when the storm swept across the 
plains. 

While this little drama was being enacted the fifth 
and last handcart party reached Fort Laramie on October 
8, 1856. Here the church elders purchased a hundred buf- 
falo robes—not much protection for over five hundred 
people but better than nothing. On Qctober 19 the party 
reached the crossing of the North Platte. The river, a 
torrent to be ferried in the spring, was easily forded at 
this time of year. Mush ice floated along, rustling like 
satin on the frozen sand bars. The men pushed the carts 
into the water. The women tied up their skirts and fol- 
lowed. Cold and hungry, they encamped on the north shore: 
Next day the snowstorm that caught the lead party on 
the Sweetwater hit them. At the Platte Crossing the storm 
lasted three days and the people began to give up. A bury- 
ing squad had to be appointed to prepare graves each night 
for those who had died during the day. An English woman, 
Mrs. Jackson, wrote: 


On the 20th of October we travelled, or almost wallowed 
for about ten miles through snow. At night, weary and worn 
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out, we camped near the Platte River, where we soon left 
for the Sweetwater. We were visited with three days more 
snow. The animals and immigrants were almost completely 
exhausted. We remained in camp several days to gain strength. 
About the 25th of October I think it was, we reached camp 
about sundown. My husband had for several days previous 
been much worse. He was still sinking and his condition now 
became more serious. He tried to eat but failed. He had not 
the strength to swallow. I put him to bed as quickly as I 
could. He seemed to rest easy and fell asleep. About nine 
o’clock I retired. Bedding had become very scarce so I did 
not disrobe. I slept until, as it appeared to me, about mid- 
night. I was extremely cold. The weather was bitter. I listened 
to hear if my husband breathed, he lay so still. I could not 
hear him. I became alarmed. I put one hand on his body, when 
to my horror I discovered that my worst fears were confirmed. 
My husband was dead. I called for help to the other inmates 
of the tent. They could render me no aid; and there was no 
alternative but to remain alone by the side of the corpse till 
morning. Oh, how the dreary hours drew their tedious length 
along. When the daylight came, some of the male part of 
the company prepared the body for burial. And oh, such a 
burial and funeral service. They did not remove his clothing— 
he had but little. They wrapped him in a blanket and placed 
him in a pile with 13 others who had died, and then covered 
him up with snow. The ground was frozen so hard that they 
could not dig a grave.'5 


Mrs. Jackson continued- on the march with her three 
children. A few days later she remembered floundering 
into camp and finding all the men so discouraged that 
none had the energy to pitch a tent. They bivouacked in the 
snow under the glittering stars. Mrs. Jackson said later 
that she took her baby in her lap and each of her other 
children she snuggled beside her and so sat out the night. 

Near Devil’s Gate the handcarts were abandoned. A 
few people went on with the wagons and teams. Most of 
the company scattered along the foot of the sloping rocks 
on the hills north of Sweetwater. Some old cabins furnished 
a little shelter. At noon the sun warmed the rocks and 
gave hope to the starving wretches. On October 28 express 
riders, with a little food, brought word that relief was 
coming. Three days later wagons came in sight. 

Both the wrecked handcart companies hobbled on to 
Salt Lake City with the supply wagons. Deaths continued 


15]bid., pp. 116-17. 
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to occur daily but the weather moderated. Sharp, clear 
October weather revived the travelers’ spirits. The fourth 
company reached Zion on November 9, 1856, the fifth on 
November 30. Of the 500 in the fourth company who left 
Florence, 67 died. Of the fifth company of 576 persons, 
probably 150 perished—accounts do not agree. This was a 
greater loss than that suffered by the more famous Don- 
ner party of California-bound emigrants in 1846 but the 
per cent of the total was not so large. Of the 87 bound for 
California 47 survived.'* Moreover, the handcart tragedy 
was over in a few days while the Donner catastrophe lasted 
all winter. But the handcart disaster of 1856 remains one 
of the appalling tragedies of overland transportation—a 
terrible climax to the blood atonement being preached in 
Salt Lake Valley. 

Brigham Young never took any blame for the mishap. 
The king could do no wrong. He did publicly censure Elder 
Richards for letting the fourth and fifth companies start 
so late in the season. 

Young’s finances were still strained in spite of his 
handcart economies and when seventy of his missionaries 
went east in the spring of 1857 they also pushed handcarts. 
Not an ox or a horse accompanied the men. They arrived 
at Florence in forty-eight days and claimed to have rested 
seven and a half of them. Averaging thirty-two and a half 
miles per day, they all boasted about their physical well- 
being, said that they were ready for a foot race or wrest- 
ling match. 

In 1857 the United States Army marched into Utah 
to enforce federal laws. Brigham Young led his people 
out of the city, down to the desert of central Utah. He had 
no time to finance any immigrants but two parties crossed 
the plains, at their own expense, with handcarts. Théy 
numbered all together about 480. 

Next year no handcart travelers came. In 1859 the 
Pike’s Peak gold rush commenced. Supplies reached high 


16Jay Monaghan, The Overland Trail (Indianapolis, 1947), p. 
262. 
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prices along the Missouri. This made it hard for the Mor- 
mons. They resorted to handcarts again and one party 
footed it to Zion. During the following year, 1860, two 
handcart parties crossed—a total of 359 persons. These, 
the ninth and tenth companies, were the last of the Mor- 
mons’ handcart experiment. Times were changing. In 1860 
the first pony express raced to Salt Lake City and on to 
the Pacific. Perhaps the contrast between the extravagant 
race-horse transportation and the economical handcart 
methods of crossing the plains was too much even for 
frugal Brigham Young. 











Marxian Interpretation of the Civil War 
By George O. Virtue 


MERICAN historians, in the main, have written the 

history of their country quite unconscious of any 
influence the theory of the class struggle may have had 
upon them. Such attempts as have been made to fit the 
events of our history into that formula have met with but 
indifferent success. Our liberal school has perhaps dorie 
more to formulate Marxian interpretation of our history 
than the Marxists themselves—Professor Charles A. Beard, 
for example, in his Economic Interpretation of the Con- 
stitution, which turns out to be a searching inquiry into 
the economic interests of the men who framed the consti- 
tution, engineered its adoption, and, in the First Congress, 
implemented it. The study was no doubt made in the 
interest of historical realism and a bit of wholesome de- 
bunking of the Fathers; but its conclusions, quite in line 
with Marxian philosophy, finding their way into the text- 
books have exercised a wide-spread influence on immature 
minds and have proven good spade work for the Marxists 
as they came along. 

The same may be said of the interpretation of the 
Civil War as the “Second American Revolution.”! To the 
authors of The Rise of American Civilization the war 
appears “a social war, ending in the unquestioned es- 
tablishment of a new power in the government, making 
vast changes in the arrangement of classes, in the accumu- 
lation and distribution of wealth, in the course of indus- 
trial development, and in the Constitution inherited from 
the Fathers.” 

If, say the authors, “the series of acts by which the 


1Charles A. and Mary R. Beard, The Rise of American Civi- 
lization (New York: Macmillan, 1927), II, Chapter XVIII. 
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bourgeois and peasants of France overthrew the King, 
nobility, and clergy is to be called the French Revolution, 
then accuracy compels us to characterize by the same term 
the social cataclysm in which the capitalists, laborers, and 
farmers of the North and West drove from power in the 
national government the planting aristocracy of the South. 
Viewed in the light of universal history, the fighting was 
a fleeting incident; the social revolution was the essential 
portentous outcome.” 

We are left in no doubt as to just what the revolution 
consisted in: “Viewed in the large, the supreme outcome 
of the civil strife was the destruction of the planting aris- 
tocracy which, with the aid of Northern farmers and me- 
chanics, had practically ruled the United States for a 
generation. A corollary to that result was the undisputed 
triumph of a new combination of power: Northern capi- 
talists and free farmers who emerged from the conflict 
richer and more numerous than ever. It was these irre- 
ducible facts, as already noted, that made the Civil War 
a social revolution.””? 

Marxian writers have been quick to accept the ques- 
tionable idea that the war was a “Second American Revo- 
lution ;”* but they have too clear a concept of an orthodox 
social revolution as the triumph of an oppressed class over 
its oppressors, to regard the shift of power from the farm- 
ers, capitalists, and working mex of the South to precisely 
the same groups in different proportions in the North, as 
anything more than an opportunity or promise of such an 
event. 

If the “new power” established had gone to a class 
different from that which lost power; if the downfall of 


2Tbid., II, pp. 53-54, 99. 

3Mr. Richard Enmale, for example, commends liberal bourgeois 
historians, and especially “Charles A. Beard, leading exponent of 
the school” for their recognition of the revolution released by the 
Civil War, “yet, they see only one side of the revolutionary picture. 
Failing to appreciate fully the class dynamics of historical de- 
velopment, they do not distinguish clearly between the various class 
forces at work”.—Editor’s Foreword, James S. Allen, Reconstruc- 
tion: The Battle for Democracy (1856-1876) (New York: Interna- 
tional Publishers, 1937). 
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the planting aristocracy had resulted from the rising of 
the slaves; if their lands had been seized and held by the 
freedmen; if their temporary loss of civil rights had be- 
come permanent and the political domination of the ex- 
slaves had continued—such an outcome might well be called 
a social revolution. But none of these things happened. 
The “capitalists, laborers, and farmers of the North and 
West” were exactly paralleled by the laborers, farmers, 
and commercial, financial, and agricultural capitalists 
of the South. Confiscations, aside from the destruction 
of a vast property in slaves, were socially insignificant. 
The part played by the negroes in gaining their freedom 
was inconsiderable—their might, indeed, during the war 
going mainly into producing for armies opposing their 
liberation, and the vote “thrust into their hands” was 
soon practically lost; while already within eight months 
after Lee’s surrender the “planting aristocracy” was back 
in Washington, under the Lincoln-Johnson plan of re- 
storing the Union, in the persons of former Confederate 
generals, former Confederate cabinet members and other 
leading citizens, including the former Vice President of 
the Confederacy, seeking seats in the Federal Congress. 
For the time this was denied them. To the men who lived 
through the disorders of the period, the disrupted personal 
relations, the subjection of civil authority to military 
force, the changes wrought by the war may well have ap- 
peared to be a “social cataclysm,” a revolution. But, after 
a while, the conquered province theory was abandoned, 
the planters, though impoverished, their prestige based on 
political leadership and wealth impaired, their ante-bellum 
splendor gone, were again in the seats of power in their 
respective states and were enjoying the rights and privi- 
leges in the federal government they surrendered in 1861. 
Calmly viewed, the disorders of the time were, like the 
armed conflict, a “transitory phase” of the great struggle. 

The chief concern here, however, is not with the 
soundness of the Beards’ interpretation, but rather with 
the use made of it by those writing in the Marxian ver- 
nacular. A fitting preface to the views of these writers 
after the event, is found in the prorouncements of Marx 
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and Engels while the war was in progress. These are 
conveniently found in the correspondence between the 
two during the war period.‘ Preoccupied as these men 
were with the proletarian revolution which, since the publi- 
cation of the Communist Manifesto a dozen years before, 
they had regarded as imminent, it is not strange that 
they looked to the American scene for a fulfillment of 
their expectations. At first their hopes centered in “the 
movement of the slaves started by the death of John 
Brown.” An inconsequential slave disturbance in Missouri 
was taken as a sign that the movement was on: “The sig- 
nal has now been given,” wrote Marx to Engels, in Jan- 
uary, 1860. This hope soon faded. As the war got under 
way, it took on for them the appearance of a “world up- 
heaval,” and they were alert for signs of a popular up- 
rising. They were intensely concerned for the success of 
Union arms, not because they cared for the fate of the 
“bourgeois Republic,” but because it would result in free- 
ing the slaves. And this they wished, not out of regard for 
the slaves, so far as can be discerned, but for the effect 
it would have on white labor and the world movement 
they were promoting. They were, as Richard Enmale has 
pointed out, “essentially interested in the revolutionary 
implications of the Civil War . . . It was evident to Marx 
that the eventual emancipation of the American working 
class depended upon the preliminary destruction of negro 
slavery.”=> He hoped, therefore, for the destruction of 
slavery in America as a step toward that united move- 
ment of “workingmen of all countries” to whom the Com- 
munist Manifesto had been addressed in 1848. 

While the long-run effect of destroying slavery on the 
emancipation of the working class was uppermost in the 


4Karl Marx and Frederick Engels, The Civil War in the United 
States, Richard Enmale, Editor (New York: International Pub- 
lishers, 1937). The volume contains Marx’s articles printed in the 
New York Daily Tribune and in the Vienna Presse during the per- 
iod and the addresses of the International Workingmen’s Associa- 
tion to Presidents Lincoln and Johnson. See also Karl Marx and 
Frederick Engels: Correspondence 1846-1895 (New York: Inter- 
national Publishers, 1936). 

5Marx and Engels, Civil War in the United States, p. xiv. 
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mind of both Marx and Engels, there are indications that, 
as they eagerly scanned the news from America, they 
were looking for signs that the “masses,” here were play- 
ing the role mapped out for them in the Manifesto. But 
nothing much that happened during 1861 was to their 
liking except “the reconquest of Missouri by the Germans 
of St. Louis;” and during 1862 their disgust with the 
“total lack of talent” in the conduct of the war grew. 

“One general,” wrote Engels, “more stupid than an- 
other. Not one that would be capable of the least initiative 
or of independent decision. For three months the initiative 
once more was wholly with the adversary. Then, one 
financial measure more lunatic than the other. Helpless- 
ness and cowardice everywhere, save among the common 
soldiers. The politicians in like case—just as absurd and 
devoid of counsel. And the populus is more helpless than if 
it had lingered three thousand years under the Austrian 
scepter ;” and what with the “cowardice in government 
and Congress,” with “this slackness, this collapse like a 
punctured pig’s bladder,” . . . with “this total absence of 
any elasticity in the whole mass of the people—this proves 
to me that it is all up.’’* 

Marx, however, never lost confidence in the final 
success of the North. “I do not think that all is up,” he 
wrote (August 7, 1862). “In the end the North will make 
war seriously, adopt revolutionary methods and throw 
over the domination of the border slave statesmen . . The 
long and short of the business seems to me to be that a 
war of this kind must be conducted along revolutionary 
lines.” The only revolutionary measures he suggests were 
freeing the slaves and arming them. “A single negro 
regiment would have a remarkable effect on Southern 
nerves.” It would, moreover, after the European analogy, 
give the movement a proletarian aspect, one may suppose. 
But Engels was impatient that no sign of a proletarian 
movement appeared anywhere in the North. “Where,” he 
asks, “is there revolutionary energy anywhere among the 


6Engels to Marx, July 30, 1862. 
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people?” Where throughout the North is there even a 
single symptom thai people are in earnest about anything?” 
On the eve of the November elections, both he and Marx 
were alarmed at the prospect of Democratic success. “If 
there were only some proof or some indications,” Engels 
wrote (November 5), “that the masses in the North were 
beginning to rise as they did in France in 1792 and 1793, 
then all would be very fine. But the only revolution to be 
expected seems rather to be a Democratic counter-revo- 
lution and a rotten peace, including the partition of the 
border states.” 

A few days after the election, but before complete re- 
ports had reached him, he wrote: “If the Democrats tri- 
umph in New York then I no longer know what I am to 
think of the Yankees. That a people placed in a great his- 
torical dilemma, which is at the same time a matter of 
its own existence, can after eighteen months’ struggle be- 
come reactionary in its mass and vote for climbing down 
is a bit beyond my understanding. Good as it is from one 
aspect that even in America the bourgeois republic expres- 
ses itself in thoroughgoing fashion, so that in future it 
can never again be preached on its own merits, but solely 
as a means and a form of transition to the social revo- 
lution, still it is mortifying that a lousy oligarchy with only 
half the number of inhabitants proves itself as strong as 
the unwieldy, great, helpless democracy.””” 

Thus the year closes with revolutionary hopes de- 
ferred. Nothing in the American scene seemed to please. 
When the preliminary Emancipation Proclamation was 
issued it brought forth no more generous comment than 
that: “All Lincoln’s acts appear like the mean pettifogging 
conditions which one lawyer puts to his opposing lawyer. 
But this does not alter their historic content ... Of 
course, like other people, I see the repulsive side of the form 
the movement takes with the Yankees; but I find the ex- 
planation of it in the nature of the bourgeois democracy !” 
(October 20, 1862). 


TEngels to Marx, November 15, 1862. 
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The correspondence makes no mention of the procla- 
mation of January 1. Apparently it did not appear so 
revolutionary after the fact as in prospect. Likewise the 
correspondence discloses no interest in the arming of the 
negroes as it proceeded without a ripple in the course of 
events. The letters thin out during 1863-4, and deal mainly 
with the military situation as it developed. They were 
alive, however, to the election crisis of 1864 and its revo- 
lutionary possibilities. As the election approached Marx 
wrote Engels that “the election of an opposition candidate 
would probably lead to a real revolution . .. This is ab- 
solutely the most critical point since the beginning of the 
war. If this is shifted old Lincoln can then blunder on to 
his heart’s content. For the rest the old man can not 
‘make’ generals . . . If Lincoln gets *’ rough this time— 
as is very probable—it will be on a much more radical 
platform and under wholly changed circumstances. In con- 
formity with his legal manner, the old man will find 
more radical methods compatible with his conscience.’’® 

The re-election of Mr. Lincoln was followed by no 
significant change of policy; but it afforded Marx the 
opportunity to publicize his views of the historical sig- 
nificance of the war. This was done through an Address 
to the President from the recently formed International 
Workingmen’s Association. Marx wrote the Address. 
Though directed to the President it congratulated the Amer- 
ican people upon his re-election, which it pronounced “the 
triumphant war cry . . of Death to Slavery.” But the real 
object of the Address appears to have been to inform the 
President and the world as to the relation between the 
Civil War and the revolutionary movement “against the 
existing social and political order of things.” It was neces- 
sary, therefore, to play up the working-class support of 
the war: 


From the commencement of the titanic American strife, 
the workingmen of Europe felt instinctively that the Star- 


SMarx to Engels, September 7, 1864, Civil War in the United 
States, p. 272. 
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spangled Banner carried the destiny of their class . . . and, 
from most parts of Europe, contributed their quota of blood 
to the good cause. 

While the Workingmen, the true political power of the 
North, allowed slavery to defile their own republic, while 
before the Negro, mastered and sold without his concurrence, 
they boasted it the highest prerogative of the white-skinned 
laborer to sell himself and choose his own master, they were 
unable to attain true freedom, or to support their European 
brethren in their struggle for emancipation; but this barrier 
has been swept away by the red sea of Civil War. 

The workingmen of Europe feel sure that, as the American 
War for Independence initiated a new era of ascendancy for 
the middle class, so the American anti-slavery war will do 
for the working classes. They consider it an earnest of the 
epoch to come that it fell to the lot of Abraham Lincoln, 
the single-minded son of the working-class, to lead the country 
through the matchless struggle for the rescue of an enchained 
race and the reconstruction of a social world.® 


A similar opportunity came when Mr. Johnson became 
president. From the new president our observers expected 
a stronger policy than Lincoln’s. “Johnson is stern, in- 
flexible, revengeful,”’ wrote Marx, “and as a former poor 
white has a deadly hatred of the oligarchy. He will stand 
less on ceremony with the fellows, and, through the as- 
sassination, he finds the temper of the North adequate to 
his intentions.” Again the International sent an Address, 
written by Marx, calculated to fortify the President’s 
“deadly hatred,” and to give his mission its proper place 
in the historic process of social regeneration: “A profound 
sense of your great mission,” it said, “will save you from 
any compromise with stern duties. You will never forget 
that to initiate the new era of the emancipation of labor, 
the American people devolved the responsibility of leader- 
ship upon two men of labor—the one Abraham Lincoln, 
the other Andrew Johnson.” 

But as the rapidly shifting scene unfolded in Washing- 
ton, both Marx and Engels were outraged by what they 
regarded as the President’s weak, vacillating policy which 
promised “landing the old villains of secession .. . in 
Congress.” A year later, however, as the reconstruction 
measures of the radicals in Congress began to take form, 


®/bid., pp. 280-81. 
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hopes for a revolution were revived. “After the Civil War 
phase,” wrote Marx (April 23, 1866), “the United States 
are only now entering on the revolutionary phase, and the 
European wiseacres who believe in the omnipotence of 
Mr. Johnson will soon be disillusioned.” And so ends, on 
this cheerful, reassuring note, the available war corres- 
pondence of these two long-range observers. It is to be 
regretted that it closes at this juncture; though we can 
pretty safely surmise their reaction to each phase of the 
struggle during the unhappy years that followed. 

Fortunately, however, we have an interpretation of 
the period by a disciple of Marx,'® who, like the Beards, 
has had the advantage of the perspective of half a century. 
He accepts the theory of a revolution, but not the kind 
found by the Beards. 

To understand Mr. Allen’s argument and his disposi- 
tion of forces, one must have in mind his concept of social 
revolution. It is much clearer-cut than that of the Beards. 
To the Marxist it means, when completed, the destruction 
of the capitalist system, the end of wage-slavery, the cre 
ation of something new in the world—a classless society. 
He finds the “Second American Revolution” beginning with 
“the battle between the farmers and slaveholders for the 
possession of Kansas and the birth of the Republican party 
. . . the slave aristocracy recognized the first, although 
feeble expression of the revolutionary upheaval... and 
set out to subdue the revolution,” thus inaugurating the 
counter-revolution. Not the secessionists who sought to 
divide the Union, but the territorial restrictionists formed 
the party of revolution. The logic of this assignment of 
roles is clear if we keep in mind the goal of “the revolu- 
tion”—the triumph of the working classes. Whatever 
contributed to this end was revolutionary ; whatever blocked 
or retarded this outcome was counter-revolutionary. 

To give the movement a class character, there should 
have been the popular uprisings Marx and Engels looked 
for; but the nearest approach to that was the draft riots, 


10Allen, op. cit. 
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and these were “counter-revolutionary” in effect. Mr. 
Allen, however, finds some faint appearance of “class 
dynamics” at work: the men of whole trade-unions en- 
listed in a body; the resurgence of trade-unionism in the 
closing years of the war; and “many socialist leaders and 
German emigres of the revolution of 1848, among them 
Joseph Weydemeyer, who was a close friend of Karl Marx, 
served as officers in the Union army.” Mr. Allen does not 
pretend that these incidents stamped the conflict as prole- 
tarian. To be sure, the slaves gained “bourgeois freedom ;” 
but how little that, in itself, amounted to was pointed out 
by Marx in the Address to President Lincoln: change 
from chattel slavery to wage slavery. The real victor in 
the first phase of the struggle was the bourgeoisie of the 
North. For Mr. Allen has been led to believe that the “fur- 
ther expansion of bourgeois industry required the anni- 
hilation of the slave power,” that it needed to dominate 
the whole country, to achieve national unity in order to be 
assured of its home market, and that this prime economic 
force was “expressed in the battle cry of ‘Save the Union’ 
with which the North took the field.”"' 

Whether the revolution was to end with the triumph 
of an industrial oligarchy over a slaveholding oligarchy 
and bourgeois freedom for the slaves was, for a year after 
the surrender, in doubt. “The North returned from vic- 
torious war,” says Mr. Allen, “only to find a traitor in the 
most exalted post in the Union.” President Johnson, in- 
stead of taking up the “stern duties” of his mission of 
social regeneration imposed upon him, as Marx reminded 
him, by his class ties, pursued a plan of restoring the Union 
based upon the restoration of land and political rights to 
the ex-slaveholders. Only when the left wing Radicals in 
Congress broke with the President and mapped out their 
own plan of reconstruction did the second phase of the 
conflict begin to unfold as a people’s movement with 
promise of a social revolution. This was sensed by Marx 
(April, 1866) with his usual prescience. 


11]bid., p. 19. 
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Mr. Allen’s main contribution is to show how high the 
tide of revolution rose and why it failed. The conditions 
were not wholly favorable. In spite of the efforts of the 
First International to edge into the labor movement in the 
North, wage earners seemed, for the time being, immune to 
European influence and devoted their energies to bour- 
geois efforts to improve working conditions. Mr. Allen 
recognizes that the working class in the South was insig- 
nificant. But there were the small landed proprietors and 
tenants who “had suffered under the slave oligarchy. . . . 
hungry for land and for democratic rights; these could 
form part of the popular base. But the Negro masses must 
play a pivotal role if there was to be a people’s revolution; 
they must be the chief bearers of democracy; and their 
demands must be met as a condition to becoming an active 
ally in the new phase of the conflict. Emancipation, says 
Mr. Allen, was not enough. That “was merely a springboard 
from which the revolution in the South could leap far 
ahead . . . The issues were clearly projected: confisca- 
tion of the landed estates for the benefit of the landless; 
disfranchisement of the land barons, and Negro suffrage. 
. . . If Freedom meant anything it meant land and the 
vote,”—tthe one necessary to make the other secure. And, 
as in every revolutionary epoch, the security of the new 
class in power required a dictatorship as a weapon to be 
“wielded against the former ruling class and against every 
attempt at restoration.”?* 

Each of these prerequisites to the social revolution 
was in some measure provided, but, as Mr. Allen contends, 
with fatal delays and with too little revolutionary vigor. 
Only the Negroes showed a truly militant spirit.’* The real 


12]bid., pp. 30-31, 67, 80. 

18The position of the Negroes as “allies,” not mere followers, 
is insisted upon and their militancy stressed in order, apparently, 
that the Scriptures might be fulfilled. “A political revolution,” says 
Karl Kautsky, “can only become a social revolution when it pro- 
ceeds from a hitherto socially oppressed class. Such a class is com- 
pelled to complete its political emancipation by its social emanci- 
pation because its previous condition is in irreconcilable antagonism 
to its political domination. A split in the ranks of the ruling classes, 
no matter if it should take on the violent form of Civil War, is 
not a social revolution.” Karl Kautsky, Social Revolution (Chicago: 
C. H. Kerr and Company, 1916), p. 9. 
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promise of a social revolution was in the South, the neces- 
sary steps clearly marked out. But the freedmen lacked 
an independent leadership of their own and the Radicals 
in Congress, versed in constitutional law but not in the 
law of revolution, instead of acting at once, while the 
vanquished “were submissive,” procrastinated: “the revo- 
lutionary potency of the bourgeoisie” was sapped by capi- 
talistic development; the ex-slaveowners received back the 
political rights they had forfeited; hope for the division of 
land faded, and the Negroes found themselves forced into 
a share-cropping system—‘“the transitory stage between 
chattel-slavery and free wage-labor.” 

And so the “battle for democracy” was lost; the revo- 
lution remained a bourgeois triumph. But like the good 
advocate he is, Mr. Allen refuses to believe that the cause 
for which he appears, is lost; it only sleeps: 


The issues of that revolutionary epoch still persist—land, 
suffrage, civil rights—casting their shadow upon the whole 
country. They strike fire again in a new setting and on a 
higher plane of development. When the bourgeois democracy 
betrayed democracy in the South, it chalked up on the score- 
board of history a whole series of obligations which only the 
new revolutionary forces of our epoch can fulfill.14 


Mr. Louis M. Hacker, in the language of revolution 
more subdued than that of Mr. Allen and more precise 
and less ornate than that of the Beards, also accepts with 
due acknowledgements the theory of the “Second Ameri- 
can Revolution.” He does not, however, call it a “social 
revolution.” He would probably agree with Kautsky that: 
“A split in the ranks of the ruling classes, no matter 
even if it should take on the violent form of civil war, is 
not a social revolution.” His emphasis on certain features 
of the event differs from that of the Beards. While they 
regard the destruction of the planting aristocracy as the 
“supreme outcome of the civil strife,” he regards their 
(the Beards’) corollary result—“the undisputed triumph 
of a new combination of power” as the significant per- 


14Al.en, op. cit., p. 215. 
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manent outcome of the war; or, more simply, the “striking 
achievement” of the war was “the triumph of industrial 
capitalism.” 

Hacker is more specific than the Beards as to the: 
operation of “class dynamics in historical development.” 
He follows their analysis of the conflicting economic 
interests between the planting and the commercial states 
and points it up with the more precise terminology of 
revolution. What these familiar conflicts were, real and 
supposed, need not be recounted here. It is to be noted by 
the way, however, that the emphasis placed on the conflict- 
ing industrial interests of two systems of production 
tends to obscure the fact that slavery, as Lincoln said, 
“was somehow, the cause of the War.” If we are looking 
for the disturbing factor which appeared in the middle 
of the century, it can more certainly be found in slavery 
than in the new industrial system. Slavery was approach- 
ing a double crisis in nowise related to the new rising 
industry: the rising tide of humanitarian sentiment 
against the system and both the political and the economic 
need of expanding its area. 

The planters understood that their property was such 
as to demand “the kind of protection which flows from 
the possession of power;” and they understood, too, that 
the “natural increase” of slaves so much depended upon 
by the planter to keep their accounts balanced'® was 
working out its long-run results. The warning given by 
Professor George Tucker'*® in 1843 concerning the adverse 
land-population ratio was being considered, and the most 
obvious escape from an impending danger which hunting, 
grazing, and agricultural peoples in all ages have had to 
face, was the extension of slave territory. It was about 
this question that controversy raged from the time the 
Wilmot Proviso was brought into Congress. It was upon 
this issue that the new Republican party was formed, tak- 


15John Calvin Reed, The Brothers’ War (Boston: Little, Brown 
and Company, 1905), Chap. xiii. 

16George Tucker, Progress of the United States (New York, 
1843). 
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ing over the “free soil” principle of an older party but 
not its declaration for “free men.” On its essentially one- 
plank platform it failed in 1856; four years later, on a 
full-fledged economic program and still opposing the ex- 
tension of slave territory, it won. Mr. Hacker explains 
how this came about. 

Enter here a new aspirant for power and privilege— 
industrial capitalism. Business enterprise also was hav- 
ing its difficulties, especially after 1857. Mercantile capi- 
talism, which had “its rise and decay” during our Middle 
Period, had by the late fifties, says Mr. Hacker, exhausted 
its possibilities in land speculation, means of communica- 
tion, and mercantile-capitalist manufacturing; its “twi- 
light” was setting in. It was then “that the leaders of 
northern capital seized upon the free soil cause ... as 
the most likely cudgel with which to belabor the slave 
system. They made it their own, not, however, for the 
purpose of freeing the blacks, but for capturing the central 
government from the hands of the planter capitalists.”’!" 

And why the compulsion to do this? Because at a 
time when the historical requirement of the epoch was 
the conversion of mercantile capitalism into industrial 
capitalism, it was realized that “with its control over the 
instrumentalities of government in the decade before the 
war, the South was able to frustrate every hope of the 
industrial capitalists of the North and block'® up their 
every avenue of possible expansion.’”!* Until the middle 
1850’s the commercial and industrial capitalists had re- 


17Louis M. Hacker, Triumph of the American Capitalism (New 
York: Simon and Schuster, 1940), p. 204. 

18Blocked, as explained by Southern opposition to the home- 
stead act, protective tariffs, national banks and internal improve- 
ments, including a Pacific railway.—Harper’s Magazine, CLXX, 439. 
Mr. Hacker in his Triumph of American Capitalism, p. 339, tones 
down somewhat the picture he has here drawn: “Because the 
Southern planter capitalists were in control of the instrumentalities 
of the national state and, as a result, thwarting the (too slowly) 
as industrial capitalism, their claims to power had to be chal- 
enged.” 

19Louis M. Hacker, “Revolutionary America,” Harper’s Maga- 
zine, CLXX (March, 1935), 439. 
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garded the anti-slavery crusade which drew its strength 
from “sections of the country shot through with egali- 
tarianism,” with hostility. But now, when the time was 
ripe for the expansion of industrial capitalism, with the 
slave masters using “every agency at their command— 
legislative, executive, and judicial” to maintain their own 
interests and “to prevent the growth to power and matur- 
ity of the rising industrialism”—at this juncture the in- 
dustrialists “seized upon the anti-slavery agitation as a 
standard about which to rally the hosts against the slave 
aristocracy,” and joined the Republican party. 

Taking advantage of the split in the Democratic 
party, the Republicans succeeded in electing a “minority 
president.” Then followed in rapid succession withdrawal 
from Congress, secession, and war, leaving the new party 
in complete control. “And once installed in office, while 
it presumably was bending every effort to win the war, 
the victorious party did not permit itself to lose sight of 
its class program;”*° a program so often recited by Mr. 
Hacker that the dullest reader will not fail to be impressed 
with its enormities: protective tariffs, a public aided 
Pacific railway, the homestead act, a national banking 
system, the admission of immigrant contract labor, river 
and harbor legislation. The program had been submitted 
to the voters, it is only fair to note, by the way, and Con- 
gress might fairly hold that it had a mandate from the 
people to give it legislative effect. But Mr. Hacker warns 


20The Beards take a similar view of capitalist strategy: “While 
the planting class was being trampled in the dust—stripped of its 
wealth and political power—the capitalist class was marching on- 
ward in seven league boots . . . To measurable accumulations (from 
war contracts and rising prices) were added legal gains of high 
economic value. All that two generations of Federalists and Whigs 
had tried to get was won within four short years, and more be- 
sides.” Beard and Beard, op. cit., II, 105. Morison and Commager 
note that “Charles and Mary Beard have gone so far as to assert 
that industrialization was the conscious purpose of the Republican 
party or of those who supplied the brains and the funds of the 
Republican party during the period of War and Reconstruction. 
We can find no evidence of this nigger in the woodpile.” Samuel E. 
Morison and Henry S. Commager, Growth of the American Repub- 
lic (New York: Oxford University Press, 1937), II, 124-5. 
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us that we n.ust remember how political power in the 
government “had been seized by a coup d’etat, in effect,” 
and that the program of industrial capitalism was written 
by a minority party “operating in a series of rump Con- 
gresses.” This gives the whole proceeding a pleasant 
revolutionary flavor, and at the same time, as will pre- 
sently appear, it gives a clue to the reconstruction policy 
of the industrial capitalists. 

Here, then, we have the party of revolution. Now, 
“like all revolutionary hosts, the Republican party had a 
Radical and a Conservative wing.” Seward was leader 
of the Conservatives, Mr. Lincoln as President, their 
spokesman. They wanted to end the war without disar- 
ranging the essential political and social pattern of the 
nation. They were neither abolitionists nor egalitarians; 
the unequal status of negroes and poor Southern whites 
was of no interest to them. But as spokesmen of industrial 
capitalism, the war furnished them the opportunity to 
round out the economic program of the class they repre- 
sented.” The Radicals, all of them “revolutionists,” fall 
into two groups: the old Radicals like Stephens and Sum- 
ner, who on moral and humanitarian grounds were bent, 
during the war, on freeing and arming the slaves, and, 
after the war, on protecting their rights as freedmen; the 
new Radicals, a younger group, such as Blaine, Sherman, 
Garfield, and Conkling, who “believed in the rising star 
of industrialism.” The latter had not been through the 
anti-slavery crusade; for them “Negro emancipation was 
not a burning faith, but a weapon.” During the war, they 
followed the lead of the old Radicals; but “when it was 
over they took over the control of the Republican party.” 

All the Radicals were in agreement on the determina- 
tion to keep their party in power, and, to that end, to keep 
the South in a state of vassalage. The old group felt bound 
to protect the civil rights of the freedmen and therefore 
to guard against an early return of the planters to power; 
and they expected the vote of the Negroes to “assure the 
permanent victory of Republicanism in the South and 
therefore in the nation.” The new Radicals were also bent 
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on the policy of subjection, but for another reason. Re- 
membering how their economic program had been written 
by a series of “rump Congresses,” they feared that if the 
South were restored at once, Southern agrarians and 
Western farmers would unite to overthrow the great 
charter of industrial capitalism—‘“the striking achieve- 
ment” of the Civil War. The South must be kept in vassal- 
age till allies could be found for the support of the indus- 
trial capitalists’ program in the West. This they succeeded 
in doing by admitting new states, giving protection to 
western wool growers, making land-grants to western 
railroads, by river and harbor appropriations, and by turn- 
ing capitalists loose on the timber and mineral resources 
of the nation. By 1876, their design had been achieved; 
enough of the West was “won away from its old agrarian 
allegiances ;” and “when the Southern Congressmen and 
Senators were finally permitted to return to Washington, 
the hope of an effective agrarian bloc had been shattered 
forever.” Thus did industrial capitalism, after winning 
the war, win also the peace; and, still shod in seven-league 
boots, march on triumphantly to the completion of the 
“Second American Revolution,” reached, says Mr. Hack- 
er, at the moment in 1901 when the United States Steel 
Corporation was formed.?! 

There is, quite naturally, a note of disappointment in 
any Marxian account of a revolution in which the working 
class plays an inconspicuous part. Mr. Hacker observes 
this imperfection in the revolution he is describing. “Why”, 
he asks, “did not the American workers participate—as 
workers—in the Civil War?” The most obvious answer 
is that they regarded themselves first of all as citizens, 
and, in their country’s need, responded as citizens. That 
answer, of course, must appear naive to a school whose 
founder taught that “the workingmen have no country;” 
which regards patriotism as a “virus,” and as a stumbling 
block to proletarian internationalism. A class solution of 


21Hacker, “Revolutionary America,” loc. cit., p. 442; Hacker, 
Triumph of American Capitalism, pp. 376-377. 
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the problem is required. Workers, during the years pre- 
ceding the war had failed, says Mr. Hacker, to appreciate 
their “inferior class position,” and had been prone to 
listen to “those whose programs were philosophic, liber- 
tarian, and utopian” and to accept the “ministration of 
employer welfare devices.” And so they found themselves 
involved in the war “incapable of appreciating the im- 
portant historical role it was in their power to assume 
{by] diverting the revolution into truly radical channels . . 
. under their own revolutionary banners.” They were 
lukewarm in their support of the war and “rejected its 
idealistic purposes.” As if to make doubly clear the non- 
proletarian character of the “revolution,” he describes 
with indiscriminate asperity the part played by the “work- 
ers of America.” “They fought conscription; they refused 
to re-enlist; they would not buy war loans; they deserted 
in large numbers; And in 1863 they engaged in savage 
riots against the war in many American cities because of 
war weariness, wage exploitation, and their hatred of 
Negro strike-breakers.” In a word, “the workers were not 
yet proletarianized sufficiently to realize that a revolution- 
ary situation presents opportunities for the advance of 
every underprivileged class.” 
Thus it seems that the war was nothing more than 
a “bourgeois revolution” as Mr. Allen calls it, by which 
the industrial capitalists seized control of the government, 
removed the planter barrier to their progress, and by law 
and constitutional amendment laid the foundation for 
their triumphant march to “maturity.” 


The American Civil War turned out to be a revolution 
indeed. But its striking achievement was the triumph of in- 
dustrial capitalism. The Industrial Capitalists, through their 
political spokesmen, the Republicans, had succeeded in captur- 
ing the state and using it as an instrument to strengthen their 
economic position. It was no accident, therefore, that while the 
war was waged in the field and through negro emancipation, 
in Congress’ halls the victory was made secure by the passage 
of tariff, banking, public land, railroad, and contract labor 
legislation.22 


What, now, shall we say of this interpretation of the 
Civil War? The Beards’ characterization of the war one 


22Hacker, Triumph of American Capitalism, p. 373. 
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might pass by with a shrug, as exuberant rhetorical exag- 
geration; but when pointed up by Mr. Hacker, guided 
especially by the philosophy of class dynamics in histori- 
cal development, one cannot pass over it so lightly. The 
Beards have a “new combination of power emerging from 
the conflict—northern capitalists, farmers, and laborers 
who drove from power the planting aristocracy.” The new 
combination of power is too cumbersome for Mr. Hacker. 
He assigns farmers, laborers, and the petty bourgeoisie, 
to a position of political obscurity. The industrial capi- 
talists are left in control. It is this new ruling class who 
seize power, destroy the planting capitalists, and convert 
the government into one of, by, and for industrial capital- 
ism. It is they who separate Northern farmers from their 
natural allies by maintaining the ten years bondage of 
the planters, until such time as, by sops to the West, the 
farmers of that region had been won as allies to their 
cause. 

The assumption of a ruling class dominated by only 
one purpose, simplifies the task of the historian. He has 
no need, in describing what happened, to set forth the 
state of the nation and its requirements—the immediate, 
often pressing needs, which gave rise to specific acts 
of legislation. There is no need to weigh the motives of 
multitudes, or even of individuals—the mixed motives of 
men springing from economic, political, regional, emo- 
tional, and moral considerations. All that is needed is to 
settle upon the purpose of the ruling class, assume that 
all those who act with it are its tools or “bemused” dupes 
and he can weave a narrative of events the pattern of which 
is pretty well determined beforehand. If anything is done 
obviously to the disadvantage of the class, it can by skill- 
ful arrangement be placed where it will least mar the 
harmony of the pattern. It is only when we examine the 
threads woven into such a fabric that we realize what a 
tangled web it is. 

Mr. Hacker’s whole argument rests on a supposed 
industrial impasse in the 1850s, to be broken only by the 
destruction of the slave power. There was no such impasse. 
The decade preceding the war was one of notable expansion 
and predominant prosperity. Widespread and severe, in- 
deed, were the losses following the panic of 1857 in every 
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field of economic life. But there was no dismay. Thorp 
in his Business Annals characterizes 1858 as » “depression” 
year, 1859 as a year of “revival,” and 1860 as a year of 
“prosperity,” with business activity slackening late in 
the year. Professor Dunbar has pointed out that fhe dis- 
asters of the panic were quickly surmounted: “Three 
years had not passed, therefore, before the pursuit of 
wealth was as eager and confident as ever and the pros- 
perity of the country apparently as great as ever.”2* Look- 
ing back on their recent achievements, the industrial 
capitalists had every reason for confidence as to future 
expansion. They had built a great merchant marine, short 
of England’s by only a quarter million tons. During the 
last decade, with the strangle hold of the planters tighten- 
ing upon them, they built 3.7 million tons of shipping, much 
of it sold abroad, but enough kept at home to bring our 
shipping to the highest point in our history. They in- 
creased the railroad mileage from 9,000 to 1850 to 30,000 
in 1860; they were opening mines and cutting down for- 
ests; and they almost doubled the value of their manu- 
factures. The last ten years of the old regime were pre- 
cisely the years of their greatest achievement and there 
was nothing in the situation in 1860 to dim the prospect 
of future expansion. The industrial capitalists knew this 
and so did the planters. 

Turning now to the details of “the striking achieve- 
ment” of the war—the enactment into law of the Republi- 
can platform of 1860—consider first the long standing 
controversy between those who believed a diversified in- 
dustry of enough national importance to warrant giving 
encouragement to its growth, and those who did not. The 
issue of protective tariffs had been before the country since 
the founding of the Republic. In nullification days the 
controversy over it took on an alarming form. But for 
many years before the war, the tariff issue had been a 
minor one and could scarcely be called a sectional one. 
Indeed, if the industrialists had a tariff grievance it 
might as well have been charged to their neighbors in the 
North as to the planters. Of the 114 votes in the House 





283Charles F. Dunbar, Economic Essays (New York: Macmillan, 
1904), p. 293. 
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for the free trade act of 1846, 58 were from the South and 
Southwest, 56 from the North and Northwest. Of the 118 
votes for the act of 1857, 60 were from the South and 
Southwest, and 58 from the North and Northwest. This 
act of 1857 was passed to reduce a redundant revenue. 
There was general acquiescence in its lower rates from 
the industrial states. Every vote in the Senate from Mas- 
sachusetts, Rhode Island, and Connecticut was for the bill. 
The New York vote was split. In the House every vote but 
one in the New England states mentioned was for the 
bill; in New York the vote was 16 to 11 for it. Pennsylvania 
voted solidly against the bill in both houses. As Mr. 
Richard Hofstadter, in a painstaking study,** has shown, 
the real tariff controversies of this period were not be- 
tween the North and South, manufacturers and planters, 
but between Northern farmers and Northern manufac- 
turers. The manufacturers were ready to accept lower 
rates if those on wool and other raw materials were abol- 
ished or reduced; and it was so arranged. Taussig’s con- 
clusion that the “country accepted the tariff acts of 1846 
and 1857, and was satisfied,” seems well founded. 

But it was the crisis of 1857, says Mr. Hacker, that 
disclosed to industrial capitalism how precarious was its 
position and led it in 1859 to “concentrate all its energies 
in an attack on the Southern tariff system.” There is no 
evidence of a general attack on the existing tariff system 
which, by the votes, was scarcely more Southern than 
Northern. There was, however, skirmishing on a narrow 
front. Within a month after the Congressional election 
of 1858, with its premonitory results, on the opening day 
of the short session, a member from Pennsylvania asked 
support for a resolution instructing the Ways and Means 
Committee to report a bill for increasing the duties on 
coal, iron, and wool. The resolution failed. It is chiefly 
significant for its probable effect in stiffening Southern 
opposition to every proposal during the session for in- 
creasing tariff taxes. If the panic gave a shock to business, 
so it did to the Treasury. The customs, the only source of 


24Richard Hofstadter, “The Tariff Issue on the Eve of the 
Civil War,” American Historical Review, XLIV (October, 1938), 
50-55. 
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tax-revenue, fell off from $63 million for the fiscal year 
1857 to $42 million in 1858, creating a deficit which was 
to become chronic. An elaborate tariff bill was introduced 
near the close of the session by another Pennsylvania 
member, providing for a general increase of duties, some 
of them designed to protect particular industries. It was 
summarily blocked, as might have been expected, but so, too 
were such mild proposals as to substitute the rates of the 
act of 1846 for those in force, or even a part of them, for a 
limited period. The active opposition to change came from 
the South, and was based primarily on the peculiar con- 
struction of the constitution so tenaciously held in that re- 
gion because of the protection it afforded its peculiar 
institution—just as today it is held as a defense against 
such interference in matters stemming from that insti- 
tution. 

It was under these conditions and in this atmosphere, 
tense over far greater issues, that the Morrill tariff bill 
took form. Owing to a deadlock over the speakership in 
the first session of the new Congress, 1859-60, it was mid- 
March before it reached the House. It was understood and 
expected that the higher revenue rates it imposed would 
give incidental protection, but the measure went further, 
openly and above board fixing some rates for the purpose 
of aiding certain producers, especially those of iron and 
wool, and less openly further protection was given by 
converting ad valorem, into something more than equiva- 
lent, specific duties. The bill was clearly a shift from recent 
tariff policy back to an earlier one. But it is pure dra- 
matics to represent it as the product of the concentrated 
efforts of alarmed industrialists seeking escape from an 
economic impasse. It did, however, have a bearing on 
the approaching presidential election and the “seizure of 
power” which followed. The bill was pressed through the 
House to a well-timed vote a few days before the Republi- 
can nominating convention. It is a commonplace that the 
bill and the tariff plank of the party were designed to 
meet the wishes of the congenital protectionists of Penn- 
sylvania. That state was believed to be, as the event proved, 
the keystone state in the November election. But Mr. 
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Hofstadter’s study makes it quite clear that the attitude 
of Pennsylvania industrialists did not represent the gen- 
eral attitude of the class. This view is supported by the 
remarks of responsible spokesmen in the debate on the 
bill. Rice of Massachusetts said: “The manufacturer asks 
no additional protection. He has learned, among other 
things, that the greatest evil, next to ruinous competition 
from foreign sources, is an excessive protection, which 
stimulates a like ruinous and irresponsible competition at 
home.”** Sherman was no less explicit: “When Mr. Stanton 
says the manufacturers are urging and pressing this bill, 
he says what he must know is not correct. The manufac- 
turers have asked over and over again to be let alone.” 
Mr. Morrill’s opinion a few years later agrees with these 
views when he said his bill “was not asked for, and but 
coldly welcomed by manufacturers who always and justly 
fear instability.” 

These estimates of the industrialist interests back of 
the Morrill tariff, taken with the moderate protection 
given by it, seem altogether more reasonable than to view 
the measure as the fruit of the concentrated energies of 
a class which should, according to scripture, have been 
united, but was not. And so, of the upward pushes of the 
tariff rates during the next three years of war, the pro- 
tection given by these increases, we are given to under- 
stand, was a surreptitious gain—“The defenses always 
the same;” the need of revenue and compensation for the 
excises levied in 1862; as though the defenses were not 
valid! The need of revenue was obvious, but the internal 
revenue taxes in the first year of their operation yielded 
more than the customs. How much net protection was af- 
forded by the tax legislation during the period, no one 
can tell. It certainly cannot be measured by the rising 
average of duties on imports. But the great “step forward 
in placing the services of the State at the command of 
private enterprise” by way of the tariff, was taken in 


25The quotations are from F. W. Taussig’s Tariff History of 
the United States (New York: G. P. Putnam & Sons, 1892), p. 160. 
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1864. In the tariff act of that year, “all pretense was dis- 
carded: this was protectionism, undisguised and un- 
ashamed.” If it was that, it was also something more; 
something which explains if it does not excuse its crudi- 
ties, its excesses and abuses. It was one of a series of 
several revenue measures of unprecedented magnitude 
passed in the darkest hour of the war; passed as Professor 
Dunbar once said “in answer to the prayer of the people 
to be taxed” in order to save the public credit from utter 
collapse. In the haste to enact them, there was no attempt 
to make nice adjustments, to coordinate tariffs, pyramiding 
excises, gross receipts, license and income taxes. If the 
protectionists took advantage of the situation to embody 
their theory in the law, there is still no reason for regard- 
ing it, as the consummation of a design entered upon in 
1858, when the industrialists joined the anti-slavery host. 
The “War Tariff” like the internal revenue law, is suf- 
ficiently explained by the conditions of the time. 

No one thinks of defending the tax laws of 1864 as 
models of fiscal legislation. But since so much has been 
said, or implied, concerning the sinister influences sur- 
rounding their making, it may be noted that under them 
as modified from time to time, whether because of them 
or in spite of them, some things happened in the national 
interest which were “no part of the intention” of class 
beneficiaries of those laws: a vast, if disorderly develop- 
ment of every branch of industry; the reduction of the 
war debt in one generation to one-third of what it was 
in 1865; and, to take one example representative of a 
trend, the decline in the price of steel rails from $166 in 
1867 to less than $20 before the end of the century. 

Both Mr. Hacker and the Beards give high rank to 
the national bank system as an objective in the grand 
strategy of the capitalists. The facts seem to be that the 
capitalists, whether industrial or financial, had little or 
nothing to do with the inception or enactment of the law 
creating that system. The idea of a central control in some 
form over banking and currency was as old as the Re- 
public, but it had been dormant as a political issue during 
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the years immediately preceding the war. It was not 
mentioned in the “full-fledged economic platform” of the 
Republicans in 1860. Secretary Chase’s revival of the 
idea was due to his experience with existing bank currency 
in a western state, sharpened by the inconveniences he at 
once found in Treasury operations growing out of the 
diverse character of the bank note money in circulation. 
As he worked out his plan, he had suggestions from many 
sources—none of them industrialist, so far as can be made 
out. Andrew McFarland Davis, in his Origin of the Nation- 
al Banking System, has collected a mass of material on 
the subject and nowhere is there any indication of indus- 
trialist influence. The state banks, at first hostile to the 
plan, long remained reluctant to nationalize under it. Mr. 
Davis was at some pains to determine whether the main 
purpose of the law was to provide a safe and uniform cur- 
rency or a market for government bonds. The matter is 
immaterial. The two purposes were joined in the law, and 
both were national. If industrial and financial groups were 
benefitted by the system, so, too, was every other group 
and every person who received and paid out money. 

The Pacific railroad, a project “close to the hearts 
of industrial capitalism” was another item in the program 
mapped out by the Republican party in 1860. It was also 
an item in the platform of both wings of the Democratic 
party. The Republicans differed from their opponents by 
agreeing on which of several rival routes they would 
locate the road. There was no difference of opinion as to 
the national interest to be served. The need of it became 
acute after the acquisition of California; the war made 
it imperative. Two perils to that region were faced in the 
first year of the war: the danger of secession, prevented 
only by military occupation; and the danger of conquest 
by England, threatened by naval concentration at Van- 
couver during the crisis over the Trent affair. The com- 
mercial, industrial, and agricultural gains to be expected 
were of course never lost sight of. But it was primarily 
national necessity that induced Congress to pass the Act 
of 1862. 
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Industrial capitalists, as such, were not interested in 
the Pacific railway when the Republican party platform 
of 1860 was written, nor when the Charter Act was passed. 
Mr. Hacker offers no evidence that any kind of capitalist 
was interested in the enterprise. The act providéd that 
when one-fiftieth of the authorized stock had been sub- 
scribed for and 10% paid thereon, the subscribers could 
form a company with power to accept the terms of the 
contract offered. Offices were opened in the chief finan- 
cial centers, but it was not till 16 months later that barely 
enough shares had been subscribed for the formation of 
a company. From that time on, there was a Pacific rail- 
road influence at work in Washington. It secured highly 
favorable modifications of the contract, both as to the land 
grants and the use of the public credit—changes probably 
necessary if construction was to go forward—so reluctant 
were capitalists to support the venture with ready cash. 
The fact is that very few looked upon the project as a 
sound transportation enterprise—not even those who or- 
ganized the company had faith in it. The evidence is that 
they undertook it expecting to make construction, rather 
than transportation, profits. These they realized, in part 
by the energy and business ability with which construc- 
tion was carried on and in part by the dark and devious 
ways known to the higher finance. But when all is said 
about the darker side of early Pacific railway history, the 
people who joined in the nationwide demonstration of May 
1869 were celebrating a great engineering and business 
achievement and the completion of a great national under- 
taking which they had lavishly supported as their own 
project. 

Other parts of the grand design may be passed over 
briefly. Mr. Hacker has fitted them into the industrial 
policy of his ruling class, designed always for its ex- 
clusive benefit. There was the Homestead Act. The history 
of the agitation for free homesteads, now in the inferest 
of stable republican institutions, then for the relief of dis- 
tressed workingmen, and again as part of a grand scheme 
of “land reform,” cannot be traced here. It turns up in 
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Mr. Hacker’s account as part of the “class program” of 
the industrial capitalists. The fairly obvious purpose of 
the liberal land policy of the 1860’s made notable by large 
grants to settlers and to railroads was to put half a con- 
tinent, mostly idle, to work in the national interest. But a 
class purpose must be found. Why did the industrial capi- 
talists make the Homestead Act part of their class pro- 
gram? The answer Mr. Hacker finds to be in part politi- 
cal: “To hold the West in allegiance to the East,” until 
that region had acquired the habit of voting Republican, 
thus making secure their program as a whole. But there 
was a deeper, specific, purpose: “homesteads would make 
possible the quick settlement of the public domain and thus 
develop the national market for manufactured ware. They 
would also build up a great home agricultural industry 
whose surpluses of cereals and meat products could be 
poured into the world market to right our very unstable 
international position ;” or, as put five years earlier, the 
final victory of capitalism depended, among other things, 
on keeping “open the western lands so that they could 
produce those surpluses of foodstuffs with which Ameri- 
can industrialists would be able to pay fixed charges on 
foreign borrowings.”** The Homestead Act did con- 
tribute as a minor factor to this very end during the ’70’s 
and '80s; but to credit the industrialists with the fore- 
sight thus to plan for it, is to ascribe to them a wisdom 
which makes that of the serpent of proverb appear like 
rustic simplicity. 

Consider the Republican immigration policy—the 
great design. All the Republican platform of 1860 ‘stood 
for was the continuance of the traditional liberal policy 
as against the restrictive policy advocated by the Ameri- 
can party. That of 1864 did declare that immigration 
“should be fostered and encouraged.” Conditions had 
changed; there was a labor shortage. The President noted 
this in his message of December 1863, and that there were 


26Hacker, Triumph of American Capitalism, p. 368; Hacker, 
“Revolutionary America,” loc. cit., p. 440. 
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tens of thousands of persons “thronging our foreign con- 
sulates and offering to emigrate to the United States, if 
essential, but very cheap assistance can be afforded them.” 
He recommended legislation to this end. The “Act to En- 
courage Immigration” followed, July 4, 1864. It legalized 
contracts made with emigrants for the repayment of ad- 
vances made for them for passage and for reaching their 
destination. The contracts required the approval of the 
Bureau of Immigration, were to run not more than one 
year, and were enforceable in the courts. The Beards find 
that the law authorized “the importation of working people 
under terms of contract analogous to the indentured ser- 
vitude of colonial times.” The analogy is remote; about as 
remote as it would be if applied to the importation of 
Mexican labor in 1942-3. Mr. Hacker sees in the law the 
fulfillment of the Republican pledge of a liberal immigra- 
tion policy designed to “encourage the steady inward flow 
of a cheap labor supply ;’’?? and he quotes Professor Shan- 
non with apparent approval that the “federal government 
openly encouraged the importation of foreign contract 
labor to break strikes.’’*® 

In all this there is no recognition of “a great deficiency 
of labor” seen by the President; only the interest of the 
industrialists. The law was repealed in 1868, but labor 
could continue to come in under contract (as it could 
before 1864) till it was forbidden in 1885; encouragement 
by steamship companies and by state bureaus of immi- 
gration continued long after. How far the act encouraged 
immigration cannot be determined. Arrivals under it in- 
creased, but it was not till five years after its repeal that 
the number was as great as it had been in 1854. When we 
recall the numbers arriving up to the close of the century, 
the act of 1864, viewed as a part of the grand scheme of 
the industrial capitalists, seems like a petty item indeed. 

A review of the events which Mr. Hacker has woven 
into a story of the way the industrial capitalists joined the 


28Hacker, Triumph of American Capitalism, p. 372. 
27Hacker, “Revolutionary America,” loc. cit., p. 440. 
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“revolutionary hosts” of the Republican party for the pur- 
pose of removing planter-maintained barriers to their 
further progress, how this party of revolutionists enacted 
a body of economic and financial legislation which enabled 
industrial capitalism to march on to triumphant maturity 
by the end of the century—a review of these events leads 
to the conclusion that all the major propositions on which 
the account rests must be rejected. The theory that the 
Civil War was nothing less than a conflict between two 
different systems of production brought on by the re- 
quirements of the newer system for special legislation 
cannot be accepted. None of the questions of economic and 
financial policy upon which the sections were, in a general 
way, divided assumed any threatening aspect during the 
fateful fifties when the two sections were drifting apart. 
Not one of them, nor all taken together, constituted a fight- 
ing matter for either side. The war spirit developed around 
the slavery question and that only. And on this question it 
was not the restrictionist policy of the Republicans but 
the expansionist policy of the Democratic party that was 
“revolutionary,” if the term is to be used, as was so amply 
shown in Lincoln’s Cooper Union speech, and by the events 
of the decade. There is no evidence of a quasi-conspira- 
torial movement among industrialists to join the Republi- 
can party in order to secure the enactment of an industrial 
program planned before-hand; no evidence, as Morison 
and Commager say, that “industrialization was the con- 
scious purpose of the Republican party or of those who sup- 
plied the brains and the funds of the Republican party 
during the period of War and Reconstruction.””® Still less 
can it be shown that the capitalists as a class or any sig- 
nificant number of them were ready to accept the arbitra- 
ment of war for such a program.*® Both common sense 


29See Note 20 above. 

80Consider this cryptic paragraph: “In the same way, a young 
and lusty American capitalism, its energies hampered by an older 
class occupying the citadels of power and privilege, and a capitalism, 
incidentally, whose nerves were frayed by the losses of the de- 
pression of 1857-58, was not prepared to be squeamish when the 
South resorted to the arbitrament of war. For wars can be made 
into revolutions; and that is exactly what the Civil War became.” 
Hacker, Triumph of American Capitalism, p. 251. 
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and the facts lead to the contrary conclusion. It is usually 
difficult, without the aid of “class dynamics” to assess the 
motives and purposes of masses of men; but it is a common- 
place of American history that, down to the outbreak of 
hostilities, many prominent business men probably reflect- 
ing the general sentiment of the class and the community, 
were urging that differences be settled by compromise; 
and, this failing, that the seceding states be allowed to 
depart in peace—so eager were they to avoid war. 

The whole interpretation of the Civil War as a revo- 
lution must be rejected. A revolution was attempted, but 
it failed and became only a rebellion. A revolutionary 
change occurred in the legal status of the slaves, import- 
ant changes came in plantation organization, but Southern 
agriculture long remained substantially as it was before the 
War. Viewing the economy of the country as a whole, the 
effect of the war, immediate and remote, on the charac- 
ter, direction, and tempo of production was far less than 
has generally been supposed. ‘I'he list of important indus- 
trial changes during the war decade is, indeed, impressive, 
but scarcely more so than those of the preceding decade, 
and less so than those of the decade which followed. 

Perhaps the most significant economic event during 
the war years, measured by its influence on future devel- 
opment, was the birth of the steel industry. It came at the 
time of the war, but not because of it. During the the brief 
infancy of this industry, it was helped upon its feet by 
the war tariff; but even without protection it doubtless 
would have risen. Politically the war marks the close 
of a period, the beginning of a new one. But not so eco- 
nomically. That came a few years later, and it came as 
the result of cumulative changes over many years and of 
a unique combination of conditions which had been in the 
making for a generation and upon which the Civil War 
had but a minor influence. Starting about the same time, 
factory production of manufacturers, farm machinery, the 
railroad, and steam navigation, had each been passing 
through a period of experimentation and by 1870 had 
reached a high degree of efficiency, just as our second mass 
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movement of population to the westward was getting 
under way for a fresh attack on our great stores of un- 
touched national wealth; just at the time, too, when steel 
production, so necessary to all industries, was getting 
into its stride: 20,000 tons in 1867, 70,000 in 1870, and 
half a million tons in 1876. 

In this new situation is to be found the explanation 
of the industrial development which followed. During the 
years roughly corresponding to the Reconstruction period, 
the signs multiply of significant change, actual and im- 
pending, in the economy of the country; signs, not of a 
new “revolution,” but of sufficient importance to mark a 
new phase of the Industrial Revolution long in progress. 
Here, and not in 1860 or earlier, came the close of the 
Middle Period, the “emergence of modern industry.” How 
far the later performance of industry under the capitalist 
system was affected for good or ill, by war-time legislation 
cannot, of coure, be measured; but this much it is safe to 
say: that the remarkable economic expansion after the 
war was but a projection of what was happening before 
the war under a low tariff, without national banks or 
contract labor laws; and that the vast disorderly growth 
of economic power which characterized the last third of 
the century was probably not greatly different from what 
it would have been had there been no war-time legisla- 
tion. And it may be added, by way of further dissent, that 
“the supreme outcome,” “the striking achievement” of the 
war was neither the “destruction of the slave aristocracy,” 
nor the “triumph of capitalism,” but just what the Presi- 
dent declared to be his steadfast purpose in waging it —the 
preservation of the Union. 
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it received from the federal government for the 
establishment and support of an agricultural college, a 
grant of land totaling almost 90,000 acres. Early in the 
nineteenth century there had developed in the United 
States a demand for schools which would offer American 
youth opportunities for training in agriculture and the 
mechanical arts. In fact, the insistence for such training 
centers had become so strong that agricultural societies, 
farm magazines, various social reform groups, and labor 
organizations were giving whole-hearted support to the 
movement. By 1857 this movement had gained such 
impetus that Justin Smith Morrill, representative from 
Vermont, became interested in federal aid for agricultural 
education and introduced into the House a bill providing 
grants of land to assist the states in financing farmers’ 
and laborers’ colleges. 

The first Morrill bill, introduced in Congress for the 
purpose of obtaining an agricultural-college land grant, 
provided that each state be given 20,000 acres of public 
land for each senator and representative it had in Con- 
gress.! In making such a grant there were two general 
types of states to be considered—the older eastern states 
and the newer western states. By 1857 most of the eastern 
states had little or no federal public domain available with- 
in their own boundaries. In lieu of an actual grant of land, 
the Morrill bill provided that such states receive land 


Wi: > Nebraska became a state on March 1, 1867, 


1Paul Wallace Gates, The Wisconsin Pine Lands of Cornell 
University (Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 1943), p. 4. 
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scrip equal to the amount in acres for the deficiency of 
their distributive shares. These states were not to enter 
this public land themselves but were “required to sell 
it to assignees who could use it to enter any of the un- 
appropriated lands of the United States subject to sale 
at private entry at one dollar and twenty-five cents, or 
less, per acre.”? In the western states public land still 





367, existed. There state or college officials were to make the 
the selection from lands available witiiin the state itself. 
= | These states had the right to sell such land immediately 
the or to hold it for a higher sale price. 
ited When Congress began to debate the Morrill bill, it was 
ican soon evident that while agitation in support of the measure 
the was vigorously maintained by some interests, there were 
ing other equally strong interests on hand to offer stiff oppo- 
ties, sition. The older states, which had the greater number of 
ibor representatives in Congress and were not public-land 
the states, gave support to the measure. Opposition came from 
such the South, the new states, and the territories in the West.* 
rom The opposition interests realized that their acreage would 
ural be small in comparison with that of the more populous 
ling eastern states which had the greater representation in 
ers’ Congress. Furthermore, the eastern states were compelled 

to sell their scrip to assignees who would in turn locate 
the their land from any unappropriated lands which were 
‘ant, available in the West. George E. Pugh of Ohio expressed 
ablic the views of many westerners when he suggested that 
Con- the non-public-land states would sell their scrip at very 
eral cheap prices to speculators, and these lands would soon 
tates fall into the hands of absentee proprietors.‘ 
tern After several months of bitter argument and sectional 
vith- jealousy, Morrill was able to push his measure through 
land, both houses of Congress. But even so, all was not smooth 
land sailing for this hard-fought proposal. It suffered its death 

knell at the hands of President Buchanan who vetoed 
‘ornell 

2Ibid., p. 4 
8] bid., p. 5 
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the measure. An attempt was made to override his veto, 
but on the final vote, the veto was sustained. 

In 1862 the agricultural-college bill, also called the 
Morrill Act, once more was introduced into Congress. At 
this time the land grant was increased to 30,000 acres for 
each representative and senator in Congress.5 Other pro- 
visions were substantially the same as they had been for 
the first Morrill Act. A few weeks after the new bill was 
introduced, the measure passed both House and Senate to 
become law when President Lincoln affixed his signature. 

At the time the second Morrill Act was passed, Ne- 
braska was still a territory. This new law provided that 
organized states must express acceptance of this grant 
through their legislatures within a two-year period after 
the Agricultural-College Act became law or forfeit their 
claims. New states to be created from territories were 
permitted a three-year period to declare acceptance com- 
mencing from the date their statehood was recognized by 
the federal government. When Nebraska became a state 
March 1, 1867, she had to accept the offer by March 1, 
1870, or lose the right to participate in the federal grant. 
It took Nebraska less than two years to avail herself of 
the land Congress was willing to give her. In 1869, on the 
birthday of the President who had signed the federal 
enactment into law, the Nebraska legislature, in a joint 
resolution, assented to and accepted the state’s agricultur- 
al-college land heritage.*® 

The federal bill provided that all expenses of selec- 
tion, management, and superintendence of these lands 
must be assumed by the states. It also stipulated that all 
money received from sale of land or land scrip must be 
invested in the stocks of the United States or other safe 
stocks and that this capital fund should remain forever 
undiminished.* In order to make certain that a school 
of agriculture would actually be established in each state, 


5U. S. Statutes at Large, Vol. 15, p. 13. 
®Laws of Nebraska, 1869, p. 312. 
TU. S. Code Annotated, Title 7, Ch. 13, pp. 156-157. 
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the federal statute further provided if a college were not 
established within five years from acceptance of the grant, 
the delinquent state would be required to return to the 
federal government any unsold land and all money re- 
ceived from any lands previously sold.® 

Nebraska had followed an unusual procedure in that 
she provided ways and means for selecting the agricul- 
tural-college lands before she had officially accepted them. 
Six months after being admitted to statehood, Nebraska 
enacted a law whereby selections of the several feder- 
al land grants, the agricultural-college grant included, 
could be made from those lands remaining as part of her 
public domain. On June 17, 1867, the state legislature 
had passed an act empowering the governor to appoint 
commissioners, who, acting under his direction were to 
make the final land selection. But the state did not show 
comparable alacrity in making these selections. Although 
the necessary legal machinery for land selection had been 
passed early in 1867, it was not until 1871 that the actual 
acreage was chosen. 

One of the first problems confronting state officials 
was the selection of the best available area within Ne- 
braska’s public domain from which the 90,000 acres of 
agricultural-college lands could be located. By 1870 the 
choice of public land in eastern Nebraska was somewhat 
limited. Dr. Addison E. Sheldon, in his book, Land Systems 
and Land Policies in Nebraska, points out that legal settle- 
ment in Nebraska began in the summer of 1854 and that 
settlers were not slow in availing themselves of the privi- 
lege of claiming a farm under the pre-emption act. People 
from Iowa were crossing the Missouri and staking out 
claims.’° During 1856 a steady stream of emigrants 
crossed the Missouri and entered Nebraska territory. Soon 


8U. S. Code Annotated, Title 7, Ch. 13, p. 159. 

®Laws of Nebraska, 1867, p. 60. 

10Addison E. Sheldon, Land Systems and Land Policies in 
Nebraska (Lincoln: Nebraska State Historical Society, Publica- 
tions, Vol. XXII, 1936), p. 35. 
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scores of new towns were springing up all along the 
eastern border.*! 

Some idea of the rapidity with which lands were 
being entered in 1869 and 1870 may be had from a letter 
written to Governor David Butler by E. K. Valentine, 
Register, U. S. Land Office at West Point (Cuming 
County). Governor Butler had requested Valentine to 
itemize the lands entered in the West Point land office 
during these two years. In compliance with the request 
Valentine prepared a statement of lands entered by cash, 
land warrants, railroads, number of homesteads, and 
pre-emption filings together with the total amount of 
each transaction. The following table, clearly indicating 
that entries for land were being made rapidly and that 
the acreage was relatively large, was incorporated in 
the letter :'* 








TABLE I 
1869 1870 Total 
No. Acres No. Acres No. Acres 
a 35,869.54 = ...... 36,140.88 __...... 72,010.42 
Land Warrants ‘altel 20,680.00... 5,960.00 ass 26,640.00 
SS a a ee 78,200.00 
Homesteads 824 87,278.34 493 59,673.34 1317 146,951.68 
Pre-emption Filings 677 89,200.00 316 $1,120.00 993 140,320.00 
Final Homestead 94 13,619.57 111 14,348.53 205 27,968.10 











In addition to the large areas of land taken by the 
ever increasing numbers of settlers and homesteaders 
arriving in Nebraska during the late fifties and sixties, 
large tracts of land were granted by the federal govern- 
ment to several other groups and agencies. The Union 
Pacific Railroad crossed the state from east to west and 
had received extensive grants which followed the roadbed. 
The Burlington and Missouri River Railroad, now a part of 
the modern Chicago, Burlington, & Quincy system, was un- 
able to claim all the alternate sections to which it was 


11Jbid., p. 36. 

12E. K. Valentine, West Point, to Governor David Butler, De- 
cember 27, 1870 (Executive MSS., Nebraska State Historical So- 
ciety). 
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entitled because much of this land already had been taken 
by settlers. It was thus necessary for the Burlington to 
select considerable land in areas remote from its tracks. 
Some of this land was located as far as 50 to 150 miles 
from the roadbed, and the Burlington company was shrewd 
enough to take possession of excellent farm land in the 
eastern rain-belt section of the state. 

Other grants included almost another 3,500,000 acres. 
The state penitentiary, the common school lands, saline 
lands, state university, and the state itself all received 
sizeable grants under the Enabling Act, April 19, 1864." 

With the exception of the common school lands which 
consisted of sections sixteen and thirty-six in every town- 
ship, the larger portion of these grants also was located 
in the eastern half of Nebraska. Consequently, by the time 
Nebraska finally was ready to select its agricultural-col- 
lege grant there were only two large areas open for 


13Sheldon, op. cit., pp. 90, 301, 360. 


To show the extent of U. S. land grants to railroads, the fol- 
lowing figures are given: 


Acres 
Union Pacific 1862 4,846,108 
Burlington & Missouri River 1864 2,374,090 
St. Joseph & Grand Island 1866 380,769 
Sioux City & Pacific 1864 38,228 
14U. S. Statutes at Large, Vol. 13, p. 47. 

Various grants included: Acres 
Erection of Legislative and Judicial buildings 12,800.00 
Penitentiary 32,039.55 
Internal Improvements 501,314.60 


(Figures from the Colored Plats of Government Land Grants to 
the State of Nebraska, compiled by Robert Harvey, 1918-20, pp. 48, 
59, 79). 


Common Schools 2,802,739.33 
Saline Lands $2,789.44 
Normal Schools 12,804.80 
State University 45,439.93 


(Figures taken from the Thirty-fifth Biennial Report, Board otf 
Educational Lands and Funds, p. 17.) 
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selection—one in the western half of the state and the 
other in the northeastern corner. 

The western section of the state was little known and 
considered suitable only for the growth of cactus and 
sage brush. There were no soil surveys available for Ne- 
braska in 1871 to reveal the fertility of western land. 
Northeastern Nebraska was known to be a gently rolling 
country comprising much good farm and pasture land. 
This area lay between the Niobrara and Elkhorn river 
valleys on the north and west and the great Missouri on 
the east. Throughout the area there are many small creeks 
and streams which add materially to the agricultural value 
of the land. 

There were no railroads in either of these two areas 
in 1871. Poor’s Manual of the Railroads of the United 
States in 1871-1872 shows the railroads nearest to the 
northeastern part of Nebraska to be the Omaha and North 
Western Railroad which ran from Omaha to Blair, and 
the Fremont, Elkhorn, and Missouri Valley Railroad which 
ran some fifty miles northeast from Fremont. Both the 
west and the east shared the benefits of the Union Pacific 
since it crossed the state, while the southeastern part of 
the state was served by the Burlington. 

The best means of travel were on foot and by horse- 
back. The expanses of the West were so great that only a 
few cared to endure the hardships of this mode of travel 
until the vantage points of more populous areas were 
reached. The same types of travel prevailed in the north- 
eastern section of Nebraska, but there was one distinct ad- 
vantage—the Missouri River was close by. Here at various 
points were ferries to take passengers and wagons across 
the river, and steamboat travel up and down the river 
was common.'® 

Several railroads were being proposed for this region 
at this time, and it was only a matter of a few years 
before operating lines would serve this area. Poor’s in- 
formation is borne out by facts derived from a map 


15Sheldon, op. cit., p. 36. 
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made in 1885.'* According to this map the Elkhorn Valley 
area was crossed by the Fremont, Elkhorn, and Missouri 
Valley Railway, which ran close to the southern boundary 
of Knox County through Pierce, Stanton, Cuming, and 
Dodge counties, connecting with the Union Pacific 
at Fremont. To the east of this was the Chicago, St. Paul, 
Minneapolis, and Omaha Railroad which crossed Burt 
County, and parts of Cedar, Wayne, and Cuming counties. 

There was another well recognized asset in north- 
eastern Nebraska which made it a desirable area from 
which the agricultural lands might be selected. It was 
generally known that eastern Nebraska lay in the more 
humid part of the state.'* This gave the land in this sec- 
tion greater value than it had in parts where the average 
rainfall was known to be considerably less. 

Therefore, since the soil of this region was relatively 
good, the transportation facilities of the Missouri close 
at hand, the rainfall ample, cities and towns were being 
rapidly established, and the seat of the government itself 
was in the east, it was only reasonable to expect that in 
locating a new land grant the visible advantages of the 
east would outweigh any possible potential advantages 
which might be found in the western half of the state. 

When Governor David Butler was impeached in 1871, 
it was up to Acting Governor William H. James to carry 
out plans for selecting the agricultural land grant. Acting 
Governor James appointed two men, John M. Bradford 
and B. F. Chambers, to locate and secure these lands for 
Nebraska.'* It will be recalled that the state legislature 
had passed an act in 1867 authorizing the selections to 
be made. But the actual selection program had suffered 
prolonged delays, and the time left for making the selec- 
tions had become very limited. Bradford wrote a letter 


16Official Railroad map of Nebraska compiled by F. Hersch- 
feld, C. E., Lincoln, 1885 (Nebraska State Historical Society map 
collection). 

17Sheldon, op. cit., p. 90 

18Clear Lists No. 1 and No. 2. See introduction to each list 
(Office of Educational Lands and Funds). 
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from Dakota City, September 21, 1871, to Acting Gover- 
nor James in which he said: 


I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of miy ‘Com- 
mission to Locate and Secure the Agricultural College Lands’. . 


As you were informed by this office on the 19th current, 
by Instructions from the Commissioner of the Govt. Land 
Office to date 11th Sep., the State is limited to Thirty days 
from the date of your notification by this office, to wit: the 
19th Sep., in which to make the Selections and report them 
complete to this office. There seems to be no appeal from this 
decision as the report is required by the Commissioner of the 
Genl. Land Office in time for his next Annual Report to 
Congress, and a failure to comply with his instructions would 
forfeit the last vestige of the State’s claim to the ‘Agricultural 
College Lands.’ 


You will appreciate the situation in which I, as the Agent 
of the State, am placed, in being required to have the lists 
completed and in the office by the 19th of October. The selec- 
tions extend, as you [are] aware, over a vast area of country, 
and even should I be favored with no drawbacks whatever, 
I will not have the time that I would like, to do the business 
justice. My duty, however, in the premise is very plain. I must 
employ the time allowed me to the greatest advantage, and to 
do that, I shall start upon a tour of examination today. .... 


I think I am fully armed for the undertaking, and shall 
report progress to you, especially if any new obstacles should 
arise.! 


Chambers already had made his selections and filed 
his report on September 18, 1871, just one day before the 
letter quoted above was written. Prior to both the Cham- 
bers and Bradford reports, one Abram Deyo, Nebraska 
State Agent of the Dakota Land District, had made his 
first list of lands available November 19, 1870. On Jan- 
uary 6, 1871, he reported a second list of tentative selec- 
tions.2° From the correspondence available it would appear 
that Deyo did not receive an official commission to make 
the final selections. In the same letter which Bradford 
wrote to Acting Governor James he says, “The Department 


19John M. Bradford, Dakota City, September 21, 1871 to Act- 
ing Governor William H. James, Agricultural-college land corres- 
pondence file in Educational Lands and Funds Vault (hereinafter 
Educational Lands and Funds). 

20The two Deyo lists are in the correspondence file for agri- 
cultural-college lands (Educational Lands and Funds). 
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was furnished with a copy of B. F. Chambers’ Commission, 
though not with A. Deyo’s.” Another letter written by 
George W. Wilkinson, Register, Land Office, Dakota City, 
to Governor James on September 19, 1871, states: 


We are in receipt of a communication .... relative to 
a list of lands left at this office by Mr. A. Deyo from which 
the State designed to select Lands for Agricultural College 
purposes .... 


We are directed to notify you, that the State Authorities 
will be allowed thirty (30) days from date of this communi- 
cation to designate by a duly authorized Agent such tracts of 
those embraced by Mr. Deyo as will make up the amount of 
land which the State is entitled too [sic], or so much thereof 
as the State desires to select from this district under the Ag- 
ricultural Act of July 2nd 1862 - deducting therefrom the 
amount previously selected by B. F. Chambers... . 21 


There seems to be no doubt but that the Deyo lists were 
used at least for reference. Various checks and marks 
appear on them in the same faded ink in which the list 
itself is written. Many of the tracts Deyo selected also 
appear in the official clear lists. 

When the actual selections were reported, only two 
final lists were accepted. Chambers had selected 11,504.96 
acres from Cedar, Dakota, Stanton, Dixon, Burt, and 
Wayne counties. His selections were accepted and recorded 
by W. W. Curtis, U. S. Department of Interior, General 
Land Office, on September 20, 1871, and became officially 
known as Clear List No. 1.22 Later, the 640 acres located 
in Stanton County were found to have a prior claim and 
were relinquished by Nebraska to the federal government. 
No further selections were made in this county. 

Bradford reported his selections October 13, 1871. 
He had chosen 77,947.82 acres which were approved De- 
cember 18, 1871, by Willis Drummond, U. S. Department 
of Interior, General Land Office. These lands were lo- 


21George W. Wilkinson, Dakota City, to Acting Governor James, 
September 19, 1871 (Educational Lands and funds). 

22Clear List No. 1.—See introduction for official copy, U. S. 
Government acceptance (Educational Lands and Funds). 
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cated in Wayne, Knox, Pierce, and Cedar counties and 
comprise Clear List No. 2.7% 

The accompanying map shows the exact location of 
the land selected in each of the eight counties. It will be 
noted that most of the selections were made in Knox, Cedar, 
Pierce, and Wayne counties; and the greater amount of 
land selected was made in the vicinity where the corners 
of these counties tend to converge at a central point. With 
the exception of a few scattered tracts in Dixon, Dakota, 
Cuming, and Burt counties, the agricultural lands were 
selected within the confines of a relatively small area 
and were located in rather close proximity to each other. 

According to the clear lists the total amount of agri- 
cultural land originally selected was 89,452.78 acres; 
However, errors soon discovered in figuring and surveying 
reduced this total somewhat. 

In reading the correspondence concerning additional 
selections to complete the 90,000 acre grant, it is found that 
several attempts were made during the ensuing years to 
correct the small deficiency. On January 14, 1880, J. M. 
Armstrong, Acting Commissioner of Lands at Washington, 
wrote to F. M. Davis, State Land Commissioner, that ac- 
cording to the most recent surveys and the federal records, 
Nebraska was entitled to 450.1 acres in excess of its two 
former selections.*4 As time went on there is evidence to 
show that Nebraska again attempted to complete addition- 
al selections to receive its full grant. According to a letter 
dated November 1, 1880, sent by the Department of In- 
terior to Mr. Davis, selections had been made and would 
be granted if a clear title existed for the land chosen. 
Upon investigation it was found that part of this land had 
been entered by a George Metzler but the remainder was 
open for grant.*®> There is no further reference to this 


23Clear List No. 2. See introduction for official copy, U. S. 
Government acceptance (Educational Lands and Funds). 

24J. M. Armstrong, Washington, D. C., to F .M. Davis, January 
14, 1880 (Educational Lands and Funds). 

25Henry Cower, Department of Interior, Washington, D. C., 
to F. M. Davis, November 1, 1880 (Educational Lands and Funds). 
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tract of land, but no portion of it was accepted by the 
state at this time. Additional correspondence relating to 
other selections continues as late as December 30, 1881, 
ten years after the original selections had been made and 
accepted.** After this date no further reference is made 
in the correspondence extant except an undated, unsigned 
notation found on the letterhead of the Nebraska Secre- 
tary of State indicating that 640 acres were still to be 
claimed if Nebraska were to inherit its full grant.?7 In 
later surveys it was found that Nebraska needed almost 
two sections to fulfill its quota. Suffice it to say, the State 
of Nebraska finally recognized that its official grant 
amounted to 89,140.21 acres, and the acreage legally due 
was never claimed in its entirety.*® 

The agricultural lands were required by law to be 
located in plots of not less than 160 acres.?® This regulation 
was stipulated to prevent the commissioners from selecting 
a few choice acres here and there and leave behind scat- 
tered acres of less desirable land. The commissioners re- 
ceived four dollars per day and traveling expense incurred 
for each day actually spent in performing their duties. 

The agricultural-college lands were not disposed of 
immediately. Governor Robert W. Furnas reported in 
1873 that no disposition had been made of any of these 
lands.*° The first sale recorded in the Abstract of School 
Land Sold was made in 1881 at the legal minimum price 
of seven dollars per acre.*! There seems to be a slight dis- 
crepancy in fixing the date for this first sale. The second 
biennial report of the Commissioner of Public Lands shows 
that 240 acres were sold as early as 1880.%? 


26N. C. McFarland, to A. G. Kendall, Washington, D.C., De- 
cember 30, 1881, to Nebraska Secretary of State (Educational 
Lands and funds). 

27Notation found in correspondence relating to agricultural- 
college lands (Educational Lands and Funds). 

28Board of Educational Lands and Funds, Thirty-fifth Biennial 
Report, 1944-46, p. 17. 

29Laws of Nebraska, 1869, pp. 308ff. 

30Nebraska House Journal, 1873, p. 146. 

31Abstract of School Land Sold, Vol. I, pp. 224-242 (Office of 
Educational Lands and Funds). 

32Commissioners of Public Lands and Buildings, Second Bien- 
nial Report, I (1880), 29. 
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The following table has been compiled from the bien- 
nial reports of the Commissioner of Public Lands and 
Buildings from 1878 to 1900 inclusive and indicates the 
amount of activity in agricultural-college land sales, aver- 
age selling price per acre, and in part, the number of 
acres reverting to the state because the purchaser failed 
to comply with the terms of his sales contract. 








TABLE II 
Acres re- 
Amount of Average verting to 
Year Acres Sold Sale Per Acre the State 
1878 None ala RS ile 
1880 240.00 1,680.00 7.00 None 
1882 4,477.61 33,762.20 7.54 None 
1884 20,467.76 145,518.85 7.10 240.00 
1886 11,077.19 77,780.33 7.02 5,540.32 
1888 7,400.30 53,017.58 7.16 4,120.00 
1890 5,362.56 38,939.83 7.26 4,200.00 
1892 10,298.92 75,336.39 7.31 No figures 
1894 9,284.01 65,340.28 7.03 No figures 
1896 1,117.12 8,169.84 7.31 No figures 
1898 8,796.71 No figures estes 1,403.53 
1900 a eet ae 320.00 











In the same report it is found that fewer than 9,000 
acres were sold in the decade 1902 to 1912. By 1914 a 
total of 76,878.04 acres had been deeded, and in the en- 
suing years land sales were both small in acreage and 
relatively few in number. 

The first state constitution, adopted in 1866, provided 
that a certain amount of legal restraint be exercised in 
regard to the sale of any and all school lands. No land was 
to be sold for less than its appraised value, or for less than 
five dollars per acre in addition to the appraised value of 
any improvements thereon.** This provision was changed 
when a new constitution was adopted in 1875. At this time 
the five dollar per acre minimum was increased to seven 
dollars per acre. When land was bought the purchaser 
made a first payment of ten per cent of the total value of 


33Constitution of Nebraska, 1866. 
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the land and arranged under the terms of his sales con- 
tract the time and terms for subsequent payments. For 
the amount due on each sale a promissory note bearing 
interest at ten per cent per annum was drawn. This interest 
rate was changed from time to time until it reached a low 
of five per cent. In case of non-payment of interest or 
principal the land reverted to the state with all the im- 
provements thereon.*4 

Sales contracts normally ran for a period of twenty 
years and could be extended. Lands not sold were leased 
and the lease continued in force for a period of twenty- 
five years with the provision that at the expiration of every 
five-year period the land should be reappraised to deter- 
mine the rental value.** The lessee was given the privilege 
of converting his lease into a sales contract by conform- 
ing with certain requirements. 

In 1897 Representative Addison E. Sheldon introduced 
House Roll 124 which repealed all former school land law 
and re-enacted it in a revised form. Sheldon refers to his 
act as the “Sheldon School Land Law.” The chief purpose 
of the law was to prohibit the further sale of all school 
lands and to establish a perpetual leasing system instead.** 
In his book, Land Systems and Land Policies in Nebraska, 
Sheldon presents figures to show the gain to the agricul- 
tural-college and university funds as a result of his law. 
When the agricultural-college land figures are presented 
by themselves, it will be observed that these lands derived 
comparatively small benefit under the new law. According 
to the Land Commissioner’s report of 1898, 8,790.34 acres 
had been deeded and 68,629.84 acres were under sales con- 
tracts. This left fewer than 12,000 acres under lease which 
the several lessees could convert into a sales contract if 
they so desired. 

Since the Sheldon Law did not abrogate existing con- 
tract and lease agreements, it was possible to complete 


34Laws of Nebraska, 1867, p. 41. 
357 dem. 
86Nebraska House Journal, 1897, p. 206. 
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the sale of practically all the agricultural-college land under 
the terms of the old law. The most noteworthy exceptions 
occurred in those lands which subsequently reverted to the 
state through forfeited sales contracts and leases which 
were not converted into sales contracts. The state profited 
under the Sheldon law only for a very limited amount of 
the agricultural grant. 

Sales contracts issued just prior to the 1897 enact- 
ment would continue in force until 1917, and if any ex- 
tension of time were granted, such contracts could then 
remain in force for a longer period. Leases were permitted 
to run for a period of twenty-five years which meant that 
leases issued just prior to 1897 would not terminate until 
1922 and could be converted into sales contracts in the 
interim. Therefore, actual sales and deeding of lands did 
not cease until 1922, and even then, in some instances, 
sales contracts were extended to run beyond this date. The 
biennial report for June 30, 1922, shows that 82,143.92 
acres of agricultural-college land had already been deeded. 

Since 1897 there have been several minor changes in 
the statutes regarding the administration of school lands, 
but all new legislation has continued to prohibit further 
sales of the land to private individuals except in isolated 
tracts containing fewer than forty acres. These lands must 
be sold at public auction at prices not less than ninety per 
cent of the appraised value. Such appraisals enable the 
state to sell lands at a price in keeping with current values. 
But so few acres can now be sold that the increased reve- 
nue gained from such sales amounts to a very small sum. 
Limited amounts of educational lands can also be acquired 
through the exercise of eminent domain proceedings as 
provided for by law.*? 

The following table presents a summary of the agri- 
cultural-college land finances as of June 30, 1948. 


37Board of Educational Lands and Funds, Thirty-fifth Bien- 
nial Report, 1944-46, pp. 12-13. 
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TABLE III 
*1. Total Agricultural-College Trust Fund $697,372.78 
**2. Profits from Sale of Municipal 
Bonds, 1943-45 $ 14,357.69 
***3. Profits from the Exchange of 
U. S. Bonds $ 13,995.19 
4. Total Endowment from Land 
Only, 1880-1948 $669,019.90 
****5. Losses as Accepted by the 
Investigation of 1943 $ 43,368.61 
6. Total Endowment from Sale of Land if 
no Loss Had Been Sustained $712,388.51 
7. Number of Acres of Land Sold to 
June 30, 1946 85,066.12 
8. Average Selling Price Per Acre $ 8.37 





The figures for this table were compiled from: 
*Treasurer’s report for the State of Nebraska, June 30, 


1948. 

**Ledger of Motor Vehicle Fund to Soldiers’ Relief Bonds. 
See Capital Reserve Fund to Offset Past Capital Losses as 
per Legislative Bill No. 97, State Treasurer’s Office, 1942-46. 

***Summary of Sale under date of May 3, 1943, showing 
amount of bonds sold from each of the various trust funds. 
See numbers 2, 4, and 5 for those dealing with agricultural- 
college funds, State Treasurer’s Office. 

****Figures accepted by the State Treasurer’s Office as 
amount of loss sustained by the agricultural-college fund. 











The foregoing table is self-explanatory except for 
item five which presents one of the most colorful if un- 
fortunate episodes to be recorded in connection with the 
school funds belonging to the state. This concerns the 
defalcation of Joseph S. Bartley, state treasurer from 
1893 to 1897. Rumors of the defalcation were rife during 
the campaign of 1896. In 1897, when Mr. Bartley failed to 
make a satisfactory settlement with his successor, J. B. 
Meserve, the charges were investigated. Reporting on the 
investigation in a special message to the legislature, Gover- 
nor Silas A. Holcomb revealed that the total defalcation 
amounted to $537,762.13. The larger amount of this short- 
age was found to be in the permanent endowment funds 
of the common schools, the state university, the agricultur- 
al college, and the normal school at Peru.** 

The prosecution of the defaulting Bartley and the 


88Nebraska House Journal, 1897, pp. 457-460. 
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many attempts to regain the stolen money created a 
dramatic story. Six years were spent in futile litigation 
against bondsmen without a single penny being recovered. 
Bartley was found guilty in the District Court, and the Su- 
preme Court upheld the lower court’s decision that Bartley 
was guilty of embezzling $201,884.05.°° Other losses to 
make up the half million dollar deficit had been brought 
about through loans made during the years. Many of these 
loans were repaid only in part or not at all. Bartley was sen- 
tenced to twenty years in the state penitentiary and began 
serving his sentence July 6, 1898. On January 1, 1902, he 
received a full pardon from Governor Ezra P. Savage. Al- 
though fifty years have elapsed since the Bartley affair, 
it still continues to hover like a dark cloud over the several 
educational funds. 

At the time Congress passed the Morrill bill, a clause 
was incorporated which provided that if any portion of 
the permanent agricultural-college fund was lost through 
any action or contingency, it should be replaced by the 
state which sustained the loss.*° The same was also true 
of the common school and all other school funds. 

Another investigation relative to the missing funds 
was made by the state in 1943. As a result of this investi- 
gation, a levy was made and the funds accruing from 
this levy were designated to be paid into the permanent 
school fund to offset its losses, although to date, no action 
has been taken to replace similar losses sustained by the 
other school funds. At the present time the agricultural- 
college endowment fund continues to sustain the loss of 
$43,368.61.*1 


89Nebraska Briefs, Vol. 53, Brief 9347. 

49Laws of Nebraska, 1869, p. 308ff. (See also n. 7). 

41The auditor’s record compiled for the 1943 investigation to 
show losses for the several educational funds (State Treasurer’s 
Office). Losses were suffered as follows: 


Permanent School Fund $270,133.45 
Permanent University Fund »775.93 
Agricultural-College Endowment Fund 43,368.61 
Normal School Fund 12,600.09 
Temporary School Fund 12,500.00 


General Fund 16,231.85 
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In 1943 the state sold and exchanged, at a profit, some 
of the bonds belonging to the agricultural-college endow- 
ment fund. These profits were placed in the endowment 
fund, so that in addition to the actual sale of land, this 
endowment fund has gained an additional $28,352.88. 

In the matter of leases the state generally has main- 
tained a very liberal policy toward its lessees. This was true 
not only in the days gone by but also continues to the 
present time. Whenever the state had land which was not 
deeded or under sales contracts, such lands were leased 
for rental purposes. In 1883 speculators realized that under 
existing law they could easily and cheaply obtain control 
of large tracts of valuable lands.** The result was that 
speculators began acquiring leases in wholesale lots. Some 
speculators leased as much as fifty or sixty thousand 
acres. By careful and shrewd manipulation of the law, 
these men were often able to get control of the land for 
as little as one cent or less per acre. Joseph Bent, whose 
purchases of agricultural-college lands will be discussed 
later, acquired some 40,000 acres of such leased land.** 
In the state leasing program the agricultural-college lands 
probably suffered to some extent from the laxity of the 
law. But there are no figures directly relating to this 
premise. There seems to be reasonable evidence to show 
that lease speculation in the agricultural lands was at a 
minimum. 

In Table II it will be noted that the yearly land sales 
from 1880 to 1898 inclusive progressed rapidly. This fact 
in itself would support the supposition that for the most 
part agricultural-college land leases did not generally fall 
into the hands of lessee-speculators since the state must 
of a necessity have had control over this land in order 
to make such extensive sales. 

Further support for the claim that Nebraska had a 
liberal rental policy is found in the figures given by the 
Commissioner of Lands in 1890. He reported that 40,811.96 


42Sheldon, op. cit., pp. 245-246. 
43] bid., p. 246 
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acres of agricultural lands were under lease. The annual 
rent received from these lands amounted to $7,209.10 or 
an average cost to the renter of about eighteen cents per 
acre.** Today there are 3,811 acres of agricultural-college 
lands under lease which produce a rental of $4,248.60 or an 
average of about $1.10 per acre. The general rental aver- 
age for all school lands is $0.56 per acre.*® It should be 
remembered that monies received from leases do not form 
part of the agricultural-college endowment but are allo- 
cated annually to the University of Nebraska to form a 
part of its expendable income. 

The disposal of the agricultural lands and agricultural 
lands scrip presents a fascinating study. Twenty-seven 
states received land scrip, and twenty-one states selected 
lands from within their own limits. Paul Wallace Gates, 
in The Wisconsin Pine Lands of Cornell University, des- 
cribes the situation generally as follows: “The story of the 
disposal of the agricultural-college scrip is one of neglect, 
carelessness, incapacity, and something closely akin to 
corruption. The result was that in a number of instances 
the proceeds from the sale of the scrip were disappointingly 
small,’”’4¢ 

The terms of the agricultural-college act provided 
that the money received from the sale of scrip should be 
placed in an endowment fund and only the interest de- 
rived therefrom could be used for the support of the agri- 
cultural colleges to be established. Since colleges had to be 
established within five years after accepting the grant, 
many states felt a pressing need to turn their scrip into 
cash as soon as possible. States which could not afford to 
hold their scrip offered such large amounts of it on the open 
market that in some instances the price fell to a low of 
42 cents an acre and correspondingly depressed the price 
of land offered by public-land states.*’ 


44Commissioner of Public Lands and Buildings, Seventh Bien- 
nial Report, 1880-1890, Vol. III, pp. 58-59. ’ , 

45Board of Educational Lands and Funds, Thirty-sixth Biennial 
Report, 1946-48 (in process of being printed). 

46Gates, op. cit., p. 27. 

47Ibid., p. 28. 
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Many states realized very little from the sale of their 
scrip. Rhode Island scrip was sold for 42 cents per acre; 
Kentucky and North Carolina sold their scrip for 50 cents 
an acre; New Hampshire and Ohio sold theirs for 53 cents 
an acre; and Indiana sold its scrip for 54 cents an acre. 
Other states including New York and Illinois did some- 
what better by holding their scrip and selling it at a later 
date.** 

Many states preferred to dispose of all their scrip 
in one large transaction, and the broker who was able to 
buy in large quantities at one time was the one most likely 
to close the deal. This meant that the market was domin- 
ated by a few land monopolists, and by 1867, one man, 
Gleason F. Lewis of Cleveland, acting for himself and 
David Preston of Detroit, bought all the scrip offered for 
sale by five states and part of the scrip in several others 
totaling more than 3,000,000 acres. Lewis then continued 
to buy nearly 2,000,000 acres more. In carrying out this 
gigantic buying program, Lewis was able to enjoy a one- 
man control over much of the scrip offered for sale.*® 

The Morrill Act provided for a maximum of 1,000,000 
acres of scrip entries in any public land state. The scramble 
for scrip entries in Nebraska more than reached the maxi- 
mum in 1868. When the totals were compiled in all the 
Nebraska land offices, it was discovered that the 1,000,000 
acre maximum had been exceeded by some 78,000 acres 
Other states were not so fortunate as Nebraska because 
their excess amounted to so much more. The entries in 
Michigan exceeded the legal limit by as much as 397,000 
acres.*° For nearly two years holders of this land were 
doubtful whether their entries would be considered legal. 
However, in 1870, Congress dispelled their fears by le 
galizing all such entries made beyond the amount desig- 
nated for scrip entry within any free land state.™ 

Prior to the limiting of scrip selections, the problems 
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arising from the sale of land scrip had become a genuine 
handicap to the western states. Whole townships in Ne- 
braska were withdrawn from settlement in a single day by 
large land promoters who were using the scrip which 
they had purchased for a mere pittance.®"? The Nebraska 
City News of September 30, 1867, reported, “Seven thou- 
sand acres of land lying west of Lincoln were entered by 
a gentleman from Pennsylvania last week.’ 

In 1868 Congress attempted to curb these land scrip 
selections by passing a bill limiting to three the number of 
sections acquired by scrip in any township. But during the 
time required to pass the law and in the interval elapsing 
before the General Land Office in Washington sent out 
official notices to the local land offices within the states, 
the speculators made the best possible use of the time and 
exercised exceptional haste to enter as much land as they 
could before the new measure became effective.™ 

Gates supports the view that most of the western 
states which received land fared very little better in the 
financial returns from the sale of their lands than did the 
eastern and southern states from the sale of their scrip. 
He cites three exceptions—Minnesota, California, and 
Kansas." He also shows that Illinois and New York man- 
aged the sale of their scrip in a more efficient manner 
and thereby did much better financially than many other 
scrip-holding states. In fact the University of [Illinois 
averaged as much as $12.95 per acre for the 25,440 acres 
it had entered in Nebraska and Minnesota. 

At this juncture something should be said in defense 
of Nebraska’s land policy in so far as it relates to the 
sale of agricultural-college lands. By consulting item eight 
in Table III, it will be observed that Nebraska received 
an average of $8.37 per acre for the sale of her agricul- 
tural grant. This sum greatly exceeds the average price 


52Sheldon, op. cit., p. 87. 
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per acre received by most of the eastern states for the 
sale of their scrip and compares quite favorably with the 
sale of land in many of the public land states. 

It can be generally conceded, however, that most of 
the states gained only a fractional part of the benefit 
which Congress had intended at the time the Agricultural- 
College Act was passed. Congress had given nearly 11,000,- 
000 acres to the several states.°7 For many states their 
financial remuneration was so scant that it has been im- 
possible for them to support an agricultural college on the 
income derived from their endowment. Then, as now, funds 
for this purpose had to be obtained from other sources. 

Nebraska’s endowment was of necessity destined to 
be small since she was entitled to receive only 90,000 acres. 
Whether Nebraska could have improved its land policy 
by holding this land for a longer period is, of course, 
a matter for conjecture. But it is only fair to conclude 
that the state did not fall victim to policies which caused 
so many states to sell their agricultural inheritance for 
a few cents per acre. In more recent years, sales have 
averaged a much higher figure. In consulting the abstract 
of sales for Knox County from 1905 to 1908, it is found 
that sales during these years averaged $20.45 per acre; 
in Pierce County from 1905 to 1913 the average was 
$24.00 per acre; and for about the same period in Cedar 
County the average price per acre was $13.70.°® 

Another fascinating phase of the agricultural-college 
land grant story develops from a study of this same sales 
abstract in an effort to reconstruct the picture behind the 
sale of the Nebraska agricultural-college grant. It is gen- 
erally believed that in Nebraska as elsewhere, speculation 
and graft ran rampant in the sales of most public lands. 
Gates concludes that, “much of Nebraska was still rela- 
tively undeveloped (1870-1890), partly because the state 
and federal land systems had been so rigged to favor 


57Sheldon, op. cit., pp. 76-77. 

58Figures compiled for computing total acreage sold and total 
-_ price for the years stated above as found in the Abstract of 
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speculators that they had easily acquired large amounts 
of land, thus here, as elsewhere, retarding settlement.’ 
Sheldon expresses a similar conviction in his summary 
of the national and state land policies when he declares, 
“it becomes evident that we have been extravagent, waste- 
ful and shortsighted. The promoter and fortune-chaser 
have dominated our dealings with land.’’®® 

The foregoing quotations raise the question whether 
similar speculation and graft accompanied the sale of the 
Nebraska agricultural-college land grant. The discussion 
which follows is offered to support the premise that inso- 
far as these particular lands were concerned there is little 
evidence to sustain the conclusions expressed above. 

An examination of the official Abstract of Sales re 
veals that most of the sales were made in comparatively 
small tracts. Scores of different names appear on the 
pages devoted to the agricultural-college lands. The larger 
group of these people purchased less than 640 acres. 
There can be no doubt that these people were buying land 
on which to build homes for themselves and their families. 
In instance after instance the record shows that the orig- 
inal buyer became the holder of the deed. No land specu- 
lator was interested in 80 or 160 acres or even in a section. 

It must not be inferred, however, that no large pur- 
chases were made. There were five men who acquired 
agricultural-college land acreage as follows:* 


George A. Brooks 3777 
Joseph A. Bent 3463 
Thomas A. Creigh 3149 
B. C. Church 2886 
J. A. Frazier 1280 


These men, as well as the smaller buyer, made the required 
ten per cent down payment, and in no instance was any of 
the land sold to them for less than the legal minimum of 
$7.00 per acre. 

It was possible to examine the abstract history of 


59Gates, op. cit., p. 47. 

60Sheldon, op. cit., p. 316. 

61These figures were compiled by tracing every purchase made 
by Brooks, Bent, Creigh, Church, and Frazier as recorded in the 
official Abstract of Sales, Vols. I, II, III. 
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every tract of land these men purchased from the time the 
land was first acquired until the date the deed was issued. 
The record is so constructed as to show the disposition of 
each forty-acre tract into which the total agricultural- 
college land grant had been divided for the purpose of 
recording sales. This was both a long and tedious process, 
but it revealed a vast fund of interesting data. 

Brooks made only two purchases but bought large 
tracts composed of adjoining forties. Ten of these tracts 
amounted to 160 acres each and two included com- 
plete sections. Brooks bought all of his land within a two- 
day period. December 3 and 4, 1883; and he kept all of this 
land for three years or more. The first assignments oc- 
curred in 1886 when he assigned three tracts, but the 
greater part of his holdings were not transferred until 
1897. Nine different assignees bought all of this land, 
with John A. Creighton, a member of the well-known 
Omaha family, buying more than one-half of Brooks’ 
entire holdings. 

The record of Thomas Creigh follows about the same 
general pattern as that of Brooks. On January 1, 1887, 
Creigh made one purchase of land located in Knox County. 
The greatest activity in Creigh’s sales extends from 1888 
to 1901. He released his land in small tracts to some twenty 
different assignees. 

B. C. Church acquired all of his land December 31, 
1885, and he disposed of his entire holdings on August 21, 
1886, to a Minnie Wallingford. On January 2, 1889, she, in 
turn, assigned all of her land to a John F. Smith of Union, 
Oregon, with the exception of a few forties which she 
assigned on October 14, 1886, to Benjamin Wallingford of 
Geneseo, Illinois. After these second transfers were made, 
the assignees began transferring their equities to various 
individuals. 

Of the five leading buyers, J. A. Frazier of Kansas 
City, Missouri, presents the briefest record. He purchased 
all of his land on June 18, 1886, and on the very same day 
assigned half interest in all but 160 acres to William Fra- 
zier. In the case of the 160 acres, William received full 
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interest. By 1896 the Fraziers had assigned their total 
holdings to several different parties. The largest number 
of transfers occurred in 1894 and 1895. 

The record of Joseph A. Bent is much more varied 
than any of the others. Bent made purchases on seventeen 
different dates commencing May 20, 1885, and ending 
July 1, 1897. The bulk of his purchases were made in 
1886, 1889, and 1897. Bent paid $7.00 per acre for all but 
160 acres, and for these he paid an average of $8.00. He 
paid all of the interest due and was careful to let none of 
his land revert to the state. He was the only large buyer to 
pay additional principal on his original investment. Bent 
and Creigh were the only two to have any of their land 
deeded to themselves—each finally holding deeds for eighty 
acres. During the years that Bent controlled any of the 
agricultural-college land, he assigned tracts to more than 
twenty-five assignees. It is interesting to leaf through 
the pages of the official sales abstract belonging to the 
common school lands and note that Bent also had large 
holdings in these lands. 

Since these men obviously did not buy this land for 
their own use, it is only reasonable to assume that they 
were land speculators. It is also reasonable to assume that 
these same men bought agricultural-college lands with 
the idea of making a profit and make a profit they no 
doubt did. There is no information at hand to show the 
price per acre they received upon assigning the land to 
a second party. Whether their large purchases aided or 
hindered the development of any community or area is 
not a part of this story at this time. The primary object 
of this research has been to trace the history of obtain- 
ing and selecting the agricultural-college lands and to study 
the manner of their disposal. 

Of course, there is always the hypothesis that if these 
large purchases had not been made, the state might have 
retained the land for a longer period until prices increased. 
But there is strong evidence to refute this theory. It has 
been pointed out that these men made most of their pur- 
chases from 1883 to 1889. Subsequent purchases were made 
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for the next several years by small investors at the es- 
tablished minimum price of $7.00 per acre. If the pro- 
fessional land buyers, who bought about one-sixth of the 
total agricultural lands, had not made their purchases at 
all, it generally may be presumed that the smaller buyers 
would have gained possession of the land through leases 
or sales contracts issued under the law of 1879. Under 
either type of purchase—speculator or homeowner—the 
agricultural-college endowment fund would have received 
the same income, and it seems fair to conclude that this 
fund was not materially diminished as a result of the 
purchases made by the five speculators. 

Other factors have contributed to make the oppor- 
tunity for speculation less in this particular grant. By 
1880 when the sale of this land began, the state was fairly 
well established and was well aware of the dishonesty and 
graft which had accompanied earlier grants. Previous 
experience had taught state officials how to avoid many 
of the pitfalls which had previously beset them in the sale 
of the common school lands and other grants. 

The small size of the agricultural-college grant was 
another drawback to speculation. At a time when other 
grants amounted to millions of acres, a share of some 
89,000 acres would not appear particularly alluring to the 
big speculator and absentee proprietor. The smallness of 
the grant coupled with the fact that not one single acre 
could be sold for less than $7.00, no doubt had a deterring 
effect on would-be-money-makers who were definitely in- 
terested in acquiring land at the lowest possible price. 
Land scrip selling from fifty to ninety cents per acre 
had proved much more attractive to the professional in- 
vestor. From the evidence at hand it is easy to see why 
the Nebraska agricultural-college lands were comparatively 
free from the graft and corruption which accompanied 
not only other land grants but was also found in the sale 
of agricultural-college land and land scrip of many states. 

Today 84,906.12 acres have been deeded, and there 
are 3,811.12 acres under lease, At the present time the 
state derives very little interest from uncompleted sales 
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contracts for there is only the sum of $3,600 outstanding 
on 400 acres. There are a few tracts along rivers and in 
inaccessible places which are not rented, but such lands 
comprise only twenty-two acres.*? The agricultural-college 
endowment amounts to $697,372.78 of which $611,500 is 
invested in federal bonds, $82,400 in school and municipal 
bonds, and about $3,400 is on hand for investment. 

Insofar as Nebraska is concerned the monetary value 
derived from the generosity of Congress in 1862 amounts to 
$697,372.78 now in the endowment fund, 3,811 acres of 
leased land appraised at $56,240, and $3,600 due on sales 
contracts.** This makes the total agricultural-college land 
endowment worth $757,212.78. If the state legislature 
replaced the $43,368 shortage, Nebraska would then have 
a little more than $800,000 in its endowment fund. 

Nebraska’s income from the sale of agricultural-col- 
lege land has surpassed that of many states. For example, 
Wisconsin received 240,000 acres for its agricultural college 
and sold this land for only $300,000.** Although Nebraska 
could never support its agricultural college from the re- 
turns on its grant, it can be said in the management and 
sale of this grant, Nebraska did as well or better than most 
of the other states. 


62Board of Educational Lands and Funds, Thirty-fifth Biennial 
Report, 1944-46, pp. 15-17. 

63] bid., pp. 15-17. 

64Gates, op. cit., p. 245. 











Book Reviews 


Febold Feboldson: Tall Tales from the Great Plains. Com- 
piled by Paul Beath. Illustrated by Lynn Trank. (Lin- 
coln: University of Nebraska Press, 1948. 125 pp. 
$2.75.) 


Nebraska now has a folk hero, or rather has fathered 
a hero for the great plains. He is Febold Feboldson the 
Big Swede. Most regions have their favorite traditional 
figures. Sometimes they are historic, such as Vermont’s 
Ethan Allen, or Kentucky’s Daniel Boone, both of de- 
served prestige. Sometimes they are half historic and 
half legendary, such as Ohio’s benevolent monomaniac, 
Johnny Appleseed (1775?-1843). An outstanding example 
of course is Davy Crockett (1786-1836), backwoodsman 
and member of Congress, who became the hero of extra- 
ordinary exploits set forth in old Almanacs and various 
popular writings. Other notables among our large assort- 
ment of legendary heroes are Mike Fink (1770?-1823), 
last of the Mississippi keelboatmen, and Jesse James, who 
seems to have become more or less of a hero to Missouri- 
ans. Billy the Kid has not become a hero, nor has the pro- 
fessional Westerner Buffalo Bill (1846-1917). Or has he? 
Pecos Bill, the cowboy culture hero of Texas, is purely 
mythical. 

In the foreground for the Northern woods and now 
a national figure is the redoubtable Paul Bunyan, certainly 
legendary by this time. He seems to be pretty demonstrably 
the synthetic creation of enterprising lumbermen, who 
played him up in their advertising, and of journalists 
and others fond of yarning. Some minor individual about 
whom lively anecdotes came to cluster may have borne the 
name or a similar one; but on the whole the prodigious 
feats told of Bunyan, giving him his leading Hooperrating, 
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are unmistakably the brain children of commercial and 
professional writers. The first booklet about him was the 
work of W. R. Laughead of the Red River Lumber Com- 
pany of Minnesota in 1914. In 1923 he printed the Red 
River book, Paul Bunyan and the Big Blue Ox. Meantime 
newspaper contributors did much to float Paul and add 
to his exploits, and books of tales by Esther Shepard and 
James Stevens followed. By our own time the Paul Bun- 
yan bibliography has become enormous. A late sumptous 
volume of Bunyaniana (1947) is the work of Harold 
Felton, a Nebraskan graduated from the State University 
in 1923, who now lives in New York City. 

Febold Feboldson is now the well established hero 
of our mid-western region. Two pioneer Nebraskans, An- 
toine Barada (1807-1887) and Moses Stocking (1813- 
1881), both notably fine citizens, especially Stocking, fig- 
ured for a time in tales of extraordinary feats. They are 
now in decline, eclipsed as strong men of the central west 
by Febold who, it is claimed, was the first white man to 
settle on the great plains. Paul Bunyan was unavailable 
for the plains, where there are few trees; his counterpart 
was needed. To fill this lack came the Big Swede launched 
by Wayne Carroll, a lumber dealer of Gothenburg, Ne- 
braska, in the twenties of this century. He was taken up 
by Don Holmes of the Gothenburg press and soon others 
joined in contributing stories of his adventures and wild 
pranks. One of those supplying yarns was Paul Beath of 
Gothenburg who found his inspiration in the Bunyan 
tales. He not only added to accounts of Febold’s achieve- 
ments but became his chief exploiter. He wrote of Febold 
in the Omaha World-Herald and in The Prairie Schooner 
and elsewhere; and it is to him that Febold owes most of 
his present fame. In 1937 Febold was given place in issues 
of the Federal Writers’ Project, which is testimony of 
his status then. Finally, some of the best and shorter 
tales were assembled and published in the present volume 
by Beath, with some assistance from Gaylord Marr. 

Febold may have been created, not born, but unques- 
tionably he has arrived. He has been welcomed by such 
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folklorists as B. A. Botkin of the best-selling Treasury of 
American Folklore (1944), who gives him several pages, 
by Walter Blair of Chicago University who is a chronicler 
of Mike Fink (1937), by Mari Sandoz, one-time member 
of the staff of the Nebraska State Historical Society, and 
by Carl Carmer who named him among the giant figures 
of his Hurricane’s Children (1937) and included in his 
representative tales “How Febold cured Nebraska of the 
coyote plague with whimpering whingdings he got Paul 
Bunyan to send him.” Carmer says of Febold, “Febold 
Feboldson is a bit younger than most of the giants in this 
book but he is just as strong and just as smart. News of 
him and his adventures have been traveling about Ne- 
braska from Lincoln to Gothenburg to David City, Red 
Cloud, Wahoo and Prairie Home, North Star and Horse- 
foot.” Febold was known first to the educated class. His 
travels were by journalistic and more or less literary 
avenues. It is possible that much the same was true of 
Paul Bunyan and of the Davy Crockett stories. 

Many, like Carmer, have accepted Febold at face value 
as a hero arising among the “folk” and originated by them. 
Others, knowing more of his story, have questioned his 
status as a folk character. A recent reviewer in the Western 
Folklore Quarterly remarks on the lack of apparatus of 
any kind showing the history of any tale in the Beath 
assemblage. The question of Febold’s authenticity as a folk 
creation should not, however, enter into the volume, which 
is frankly an asemblage of selected yarns. Academic equip- 
ment would be out of place. It would have been a curious 
and not very readable book if documented, annotated, sup- 
plied with sources and conjectures, and comparison of 
its story motifs with those in similar collections. The 
tales can stand on their own, and it is with books and tall 
tales and gags, products of uninhibited pens, that they 
belong, not with the scholarly recordings of professional 
collectors. 

As for the yarns themselves, there are between seventy 
and eighty of them. Some echo familiar tales known to 
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the contributors and transferred or adapted by them to 
Febold. Such are the tale of the fisherman, his brandy 
bottle, the frog bait and the snake, that of the mugwump 
bird, of the defeat of the monster mosquitoes, or of the 
chance multiple killings of a hunter. Others are novel, as 
how Febold established a boundary line (literally a “bee- 
line”) between Nebraska and Kansas, how he and Paul 
Bunyan, acting as intermediaries between the Blackfeet 
and the Dirty Leg Indians, introduced the choosing of 
chiefs for their tribes by election. The Dirty Leg Indians 
were those most associated with Febold’s region and they 
are termed “the meanest Indians there were.” Other tales 
tell the astonishing story of how Febold’s post holes were 
made, of the devotion to him of his pet rattlesnake Ara- 
bella, and of his invention of the first bicycle tires and of 
barbed wire for fencing. Febold also has experiences with 
strange creatures from Paul Bunyan’s world, not only with 
the whingding known also as the snollygoster but with 
the happy auger, a cousin of the dismal sauger, and with 
the hodag. 

Something must be said of the amusing illustrations 
supplied by Lynn Trank. He caught beautifully the spirit 
of the tales and depicts Febold as a jovial and exhilarating 
being. In the pictured chroniclings of Paul Bunyan I have 
seen and in those of the hurricane’s children of Carmer’s 
book, the faces and figures look wooden and characterless. 
Not so Trank’s. His illustrations light up the text. Without 
them the book would have less and very different appeal. 

Febold Feboldson: Tall Tales from the Great Plains 
is boistrous and fantastic. It tells of a fabulous world and 
has a wild and woolly dramatic personae. But Mr. 
Beath’s book of entertaining light yarns makes vivid our 
pioneer life in the Nebraska region, and, in its exuberant 
way, affords a sort of history of early western culture. 


Lincoln Louise Pound 
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Mark Twain in Nevada. By Effie Mona Mack. (New York 
and London: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1947. xiv-+398 
pp. Illustrations, notes, appendix, and index. $5.00.) 


Mark Twain spent less than three years in Nevada 
territory as mine owner, mill hand, speculator, “feet own- 
er,” reporter, and acting editor of the Territorial Enter- 
prise. He left because the law against duelling might be 
enforced against him. His rival newspaper, the Evening 
News, commented on his departure thus: 

“We don’t wonder Mark Twain’s beard is full of dirt 
and his face is black before the people of Washoe. Giving 
way to idiosyncratic eccentricities of an erratic mind, Mark 
has indulged in the game infernal. In short he has raised 
Hell!” 

The truth of this observation would be hard to deny, 
and yet it is not a full description of Samuel Clemens’ 
career in Nevada. If he had “raised Hell,” he had done 
much more, and within three years, after his cruise to 
Hawaii, the state was proud to claim him as its returning 
hero. 

“Our state can justly claim Mark Twain as its own 
peculiar product. It was while a resident here and associ- 
ated with the Enterprise that he assumed the name of 
Mark Twain and developed that rich and inexhaustible 
vein of humor which \as made the title famous. True he 
has since warmed his fancy in tropical climes and expanded 
his thought by an ocean pilgrimage and heated his elo- 
quence in volcanic fires; but all these rest upon the solid 
foundation which was originally laid in our native alkili 
and sagebrush.” 

Effie Mona Mack has given a convincing case for 
Nevada’s claim in the development of Mark Twain. It was 
more than “the native alkili and sagebrush” that fed and 
matured his genius; it was the birth of a new frontier of 
society in the most stimulating circumstances within which 
human being can live—the great extravaganza of a gold 
and silver rush that was paying off with a fabulous take. 
“During those years he was Nevada, restless, bibulous, 
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jocular, speculative, boisterous, rough, crude.” In his early 
writing he gave uninhibited expression to the quick emo- 
tions and instant actions of that speculative, adventurous 
mining society. Human nature wore shorts and Mark Twain 
learned to act it, sense it, describe it, with the greatest 
facility. The acting it drove him out of the state to escape 
the law. This gave him opportunity for reflection and an 
altered form of writing. The “Leaping Frog of Calevaras 
County” and the story of the survivors of the Hornet won 
him wider fame. The first gave him the contact with Anson 
Burlingame in the Hawaiian Islands and that sage advice 
which must have directed his future course: 

“You have great ability; I believe you have genius. 
What you need now is the refinement of association. Seek 
companionship among men of superior intellect and char- 
acter. Refine yourself and your work. Never affiliate with 
inferiors ; always climb.” 

Nevada’s rampant society, eager for excitement, had 
stimulated Mark Twain’s genius for extravagance and hu- 
mor. Miss Mack has etched the picture and narrative of 
that society and fitted Mark Twain into it. She does not 
equal in literary qualities his own classical accounts of 
Nevada in Roughing It. But she presents the broader can- 
vas of a longer and more complete story. The book is well 
illustrated with scenes from Washoe. A map of the mining 
communities would have been convenient for readers. It 
is an interesting and valuable work for students of Mark 
Twain and the frontier. It is laden with choice passages 
and should prove a popular favorite. 


University of Nebraska J. L. Sellers 


Peter Norbeck: Prairie Statesman. By Gilbert Courtland 
Fite. (Columbia: University of Missouri Press, 1948. 
University of Missouri Studies, Vol. XXII, No. 2. 217 
pp. Portrait, illustrations, bibliography, and index. 
$2.50.) 


While all who appreciate history and the study of 
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public affairs will enjoy Dr. Gilbert Fite’s Peter Norbeck: 
Prairie Statesman, South Dakotans will especially relish 
this volume. As Dr. Fite observes, to many South Dakotans, 
the career and personality of Peter Norbeck tower above 
that of any citizen in the state’s history. While officially 
Norbeck’s claim to fame lay in the public positions which 
he held—state senator, lieutenant governor, governor, and 
United States senator, his career stood for much more 
than this. Norbeck represented the contribution of immi- 
grant stock to the frontier; he typified realistic political 
thinking, minimizing labels; he personified the struggle 
to secure recognition and understanding of the problems 
confronting an agricultural, undeveloped state. 

The plan of Dr. Fite’s study is a judicious compromise 
between chronological and topical approaches. Since inter- 
est in Norbeck’s life concerns chiefly his contributions to 
public affairs, there is a desirably brief treatment of his 
early life. Of the twenty chapters in this book, one deals 
with the “Dakota Pioneer,” chiefly an account of family 
background, and another, “The Well-Driller,” describes 
his early business ventures. Outside of this, the work, for 
the most part, becomes a commentary on politics of a 
great plains state as they affected the local, state, and 
national scenes—and a first class commentary it turns 
out to be. 

The author is very much aware of the larger signifi- 
cance of his material and states as his purpose: “to trace 
Norbeck’s career as it reflected significant trends in recent 
American history.” He points out that Norbeck’s public 
life mirrored such important currents as progressivism, 
rural unrest and revolt, and isolationism. But perhaps most 
important of all was his persistent advocacy of extending 
the powers of state and national govérnments.” 

While Norbeck’s interests were broad and varied, 
certain issues stand out as focal points of evaluation and 
controversy. As governor of South Dakota he urged the 
adoption of a rural credits system and the making of care- 
ful studies to determine the advisability of state hail in- 
surance, a state owned coal mine, and state terminal grain 
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elevators. In addition, Norbeck favored legislation cover- 
ing prohibition, protection for South Dakota’s wild life 
resources, a road building program, free text books for the 
school children, and a workmen’s compensation law. It ap- 
pears that Norbeck did not evaluate programs from the 
standpoint of their socialistic or non-socialistic character. 
Rather he felt it was the omnipresent duty of government 
“to safeguard all the interests of the people.” In his mes- 
sage to the legislature in 1917 he stated: “You will agree 
with me that it is the province of the state to protect and 
aid the individual whether he be engaged in agriculture 
or some other enterprise.” This attitude toward political 
problems was popular with progressives everywhere, and 
President Theodore Roosevelt wrote in 1918: “Under the 
lead of men like Governor Norbeck, South Dakota during 
the last three years has done more for genuine progressive 
legislation than any other state in the union.” 

While Norbeck was sufficiently progressive to stave 
off the threat of Non-Partisan League domination, lie did 
not believe in the more radical proposals of the time. He 
wrote to Governor Henry Allen of Kansas: “I believe the 
best way to meet the League proposition is to give the 
farmers every reasonable thing they ask for and refuse to 
go with them on the impractical.” In this latter category 
he included state-owned flour mills, packing plants, and 
terminal elevators. Dr. Fite concludes: “It is not true he 
[Norbeck] and the progressive Republicans ‘stole’ the 
League’s program.” 

While, according to Dr. Fite, Norbeck regarded the 
rural credits law as “his greatest achievement,” the law 
was the source of constant and severe criticism. In 1925 
a United States grand jury passed a resolution accusing 
both Norbeck and Governor McMaster of “dereliction and 
malfeasance” of duty in connection with the administra- 
tion of the rural credits department. Nevertheless when 
the rural credits issue became an important factor in the 
election of 1926, in which Norbeck sought his second term 
as senator, the result was a decisive Norbeck victory. Even- 
so, Dr. Fite concludes that “Norbeck cannot escape partial 
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blame for the rural credit debacle. He certainly was not 
guilty of any intentional wrongdoing or of any personal 
dishonesty. But his judgment proved weak on several 
occasions.” 

After his election to the United States Senate in 1920 
Norbeck’s efforts were largely exerted in the direction of 
attempting to secure a satisfactory farm program. He was 
a supporter of the McNary-Haugen bill and a bill to assist 
in framing the exportation of farm products. He was con- 
cerned about high freight rates and arbitrary credit poli- 
cies. The repeated rebuffs given to the farm bloc by the 
Republicans was a source of irritation to him, and it was 
not strange that he found much of the New Deal appealing. 
He defended the AAA of 1933, noting that while the Re- 
publicans were capable of writing a better farm bill, “they 
were in power twelve years without doing it.”’ Later, with- 
in three months of his own death, he decided to support 
Roosevelt in his campaign for a second term. He gave to 
his brother Enoch an explanation of this action which 
indicates how he retained his vigorous way of thinking to 
the very end. He wrote: “But it is the old question of 
doing my duty or taking the easy way out. I feel strongly 
that the Northwest’s agriculture has been saved from ruin 
by F.D.R.’s philosophy .. . The Republicans are so con- 
trolled by the ‘business’ view which is so narrow. . . You 
might be right that I should save myself by keeping out 
of the contest but it’s hard when South Dakota interests 
may be in jeopardy.” 

As Dr. Fite points out, in any survey of Norbeck’s 
contributions to American life, his support of the conser- 
vation movement looms large. To him the nation owes a 
debt for his sponsorship of Custer State Park, and the 
evidence seems clear that without him there might havé 
been no Rushmore Memorial. 

Dr. Fite’s study is based upon excellent materials. The 
files of Norbeck correspondence was placed “unreservedly” 
at the author’s disposal. While some further work can be 
done profitably on Norbeck’s career, especially on the 
years in Washington, this biography will always stand out 
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for its clarity of expression, balance of treatment, and 
fairness of judgment. 


University of South Dakota William O. Farber 


Michigan and the Cleveland Era: Sketches of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan Staff Members and Alumni Who 
Served the Cleveland Administrations. Edited by Earl 
D. Babst and Lewis G. VanderVelde. (Ann Arbor: The 
University of Michigan Press, 1948. xi+372 pp. 
$2.50.) 


The Michigan Historical Collections of the University 
of Michigan were established in 1938. The purpose of this 
volume, the first to be published under the auspices of the 
Collections, is to describe the public service of staff mem- 
bers and alumni of the University of Michigan during the 
two Cleveland administrations. According to Alexander 
R. Ruthven, who wrote the foreword, “the fundamental 
objective of a university is to train men and women to be 
useful members of an integrated society,” and “one import- 
ant measure of the success of a university is to be found 
in the performances of its alumni as public servants.” 
Thus a secondary purpose for this volume is established. 

A tie to the Cleveland Era is made in the introduction 
of the volume with an account of a visit of Grover Cleve- 
land to Ann Arbor on February 22, 1892, at which time 
he spoke on “Sentiment in Our National Life.” The full 
text of the speech is published. The work then presents 
biographical career-sketches of thirteen staff members or 
alumni who were associated with Grover Cleveland’s presi- 
dency. Each sketch is preceded by a one-page outline of the 
career and a full-page photograph of the person under dis- 
cussion. The last three sections of the book contain lists of 
alumni in the Congress, alumni in the Judiciary, and a 
short biographical description of the authors. 

The first three men discussed did not graduate from 
the University of Michigan, but they served as teachers and 
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administrators. Henry C. Adams, an early professor of 
political economy and author on public finance, did much 
of the spade-work for the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion as its chief statistician from 1888-1911. James B. 
Angell, educator and president of University of Michigan, 
found time to accept four diplomatic appointments from 
Cleveland. He filled diplomatic posts in China and Turkey, 
and served on the Canadian Fisheries Commission and the 
Deep Waterways Commission. Thomas M. Cooley, after a 
long service to the state judiciary and the law school, 
became the first chairman of the I. C. C. 

Of the other ten men presented by this study, all but 
one attended the University of Michigan and most re- 
ceived degrees from the institution. Several of these men 
were associated closely with the Cleveland administrations. 
Henry Thurber was a private secretary to President Cleve- 
land from 1893-97. Don M. Dickinson, who is described as a 
precocious, idealistic democrat and the keeper and guardian 
of President Cleveland, became Postmaster General in 
1887. Dickinson was chairman of the National Democratic 
Committee in 1892. Nebraska’s J. Sterling Morton, who be- 
came Cleveland’s Secretary of Agriculture, no doubt exer- 
cised the most influence with the party and the administra- 
tion. Lawrence Maxwell served as Solicitor-General for 
two years, during which he argued the case of U. S. v. 
Knight. Alfred Noble gave excellent counsel in the field 
of water transportation. Thomas W. Palmer was a mem- 
ber of the United States Senate. He became minister to 
Spain under President Harrison. Diplomacy claimed the 
services of others. William E. Quimby served as Minister 
to the Netherlands, and John M. B. Sill, who did not gradu- 
ate from the University of Michigan, was Minister to 
Korea. Edwin Uhl not only filled the position of Assistant 
Secretary of State, but was also made an Ambassador to 
Germany. Edwin Willits, who later was president of the 
Michigan State Agriculture College, served as an Assis- 
tant Secretary of Agriculture under Presidents Harrison 
and Cleveland. 

Most of the sketches are well written and present 
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information on the family ties and personal traits of the 
subjects. Much of the information was taken from the files 
of the Collections. However, few acknowledgements are 
made for the information taken from the works of others. 
This practice throughout the book is inexcusable. It is 
generally assumed that the University of Michigan did 
much to instill the high ideals and traits for leadership. 
There is no presentation of the teaching-methods used to 
accomplish this task. The authors present the men and 
seem to hope for the best. It is a bit difficult for the re- 
viewer to read of the idealistic Dickinson and then find 
him hastening to New York in 1884 with a $50,000 “war- 
chest” to be used to maintain Cleveland’s electoral lead in 
that state. The influence of the University of Michigan on 
J. Sterling Morton’s public service is open to question. 
Morton was expelled from the school. The authorities, not 
Morton, repented and gave him a degree. But Morton 
refused an honorary degre from the same institution in 
later years. In the case of Thomas W. Palmer, a degree was 
conferred thirty years after he had left the University 
because of failing eyesight. The long list of alumni who 
served in Congress or on the bench are of little value to 
readers who have had no connection with the University. 
This volume will have interest to the alumni of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan. It will have little value to the student of 
history. Furthermore, the authors have not proved the 
justification for a university in this work. 


Kansas State College A. Bower Sageser 


The Home Place. By Wright Morris. (New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1948. 176 pp. Illustrations. $3.50.) 


Wright Morris, a native of Central City, Nebraska, 
has combined two creative arts, photography and writing, 
into an unusual and different story of “the old home place.” 
The photography is superior, in that it present flashbacks 
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of odd and homely scenes that give the reader a nostalgic 
feeling. The pictures recall with minute detail some half 
forgotten corner of an old shed or the broken handle of 
the old plow that was leaning against the machine shed. 

The script is more like a radio narration in that it is 
rather disconnected at times and leaves much to the read- 
er’s imagination. The best of the script is to be found in 
the descriptive characterizations such as “Patty Warner 
was still tubby enough a little woman with a cracked 
mouth, mousey hair, and denim-blue eyes, she wore the 
mail order version of the Town and Country bride. She 
was holding a red plastic bag, which didn’t help her color 
any, and wearing a small organ monkey hat, with a tight 
chain strap.” 

Interspersed between the photographs and the charac- 
terization one finds a good deal of rural philosophy. 

The book will be of special interest to the people who 
spent their childhood on farms in rural Nebraska, because 
it recalls some of the early but nearly forgotten scene of 
those old farms. 


Doane College John Brenneman 
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Some Historical Articles 


Pertinent to the history of the cattle industry on the 
plains is W. Turrentine Jackson, “The Wyoming Stock 
Growers’ Association, Its Years of Temporary Decline, 
1886-1890,” Agricultural History, October, 1948. 


This centennial year of the California Gold Rush 
should bring forth much on the search for precious metal 
that has animated so much of America’s development. 
Another gold rush is described in Willard E. Ireland, edi- 
tor, “Gold-rush Days in Victoria, 1858-1859,” The British 
Columbia Historical Quarterly, July, 1948. Those whose 
special interest is stage-coach lore will find in the same 
issue, “Staging and Stage Hold-ups in the Cariboo,” by 
Willis J. West. 


With the January, 1949, issue, The Colorado Magazine 
begins publication as a quarterly, rather than being issued 
six times a year. An incident in the life of John Wesley 
Powell, who figured large in Nebraska’s history, is des- 
cribed in “Jack Sumner and John Wesley Powell,” by Wal- 
lace Stegner. Those who summer in Colorado also will 
enjoy, “A Pied Piper Came to Central City,” by Dora 
Ladd Keyes. 


Students of Abraham Lincoln will find much of inter- 
est in Lloyd Lewis, “Lincoln and Pinkerton,” Journal of the 
Illinois State Historical Society, December, 1948. They 
also will enjoy the column, “Lincolnia,” which appears in 
each issue of the magazine. 


Included in The Kansas Historical Quarterly, Novem- 
ber, 1948, are: H. B. Mollhausen, “Over the Santa Fe 
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Trail Through Kansas,” translated by John A. Burzle and 
edited by Robert Taft; and “William Clark’s Diary, May, 
1826-February, 1831,” edited by Louise Barry. 


Much has been written about the range cattle indus- 
try of the plains. Another phase of the cattle industry is 
treated by Paul Wallace Gates in “Cattle Kings in the 
Prairies,” The Mississippi Valley Historical Review, De- 
cember, 1948. Another article of interest to Nebraskans 
is, “Toward a Western Literature, 1820-1860,” by David 
Donald and Frederick A. Palmer. 


North Dakota History, October, 1948, concludes Philip 
F. Wells, “Ninety-six Years Among the Indians of the 
Northwest.” 


Among the articles in the Pacific Historical Review, 
November, 1948, are: Dale L. Morgan, “The Administra- 
tion of Indians Affairs in Utah, 1851-1858,” and, John 
Walton Caughey, editor, “A Yankee Trader in the Gold 
Rush: Letters of Walter Gardner, 1851-1857.” 


The Smithsonian Miscellaneous Collections, Volume 
III, Number 2, is devoted to, “Prehistory and the Missouri 
Valley Development Program, Summary Report on the 
Missouri River Basin Archeological Survey in 1947,” by 
Waldo R. Wedel. 














Contributors 


Jay Monaghan is State Historian of Illinois, and edi- 
tor of The Journal of the Illinois State Historical Society. 
He was the principal speaker at the 70th annual meeting 
of the Nebraska State Historical Society, held in Lincoln, 
13 November 1949. His address on that occasion was based 
on “Handcarts on the Overland Trail.” 


George O. Virtue is Professor Emeritus of Economics 
at the University of Nebraska. 


Agnes Horton is an instructor in the Norfolk Junior 
College. ‘““Nebraska’s Agricultural-College Land Grant” is 
based on a paper prepared in the seminar of Thomas Le- 
Duc, Associate Visiting Professor of History at the Uni- 
versity, 1948. 


Book reviews for this issue are furnished by Louise 
Pound, Professor Emeritus of English at the University 
of Nebraska; J. L. Sellers, Professor of History at the 
University of Nebraska and a member of the Executive 
Board of the Nebraska State Historical Society; William 
O. Farber, Professor of Government at the University of 
South Dakota; and John Brenneman, Professor of History 
at Doane College. 
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YOUR STATE HISTORICAL SOCIETY 

The State Historical Society was created to collect and 
preserve the records of Nebraska and its people. Many 
valuable records and materials are in private hands where 
they cannot long be preserved. The Society solicits the aid 
of public-minded citizens in securing historical materials, 
including: 

Biographical materials of pioneers, and local and 
community leaders in diaries, letters, account books, and 
autobiographical accounts. 

Manuscripts and printed articles on the history of the 
counties, towns, migration of settlers, trails, regions, 
streams or any significant unit or topic. 

Reports, yearbooks, directories and other publications 
of churches, societies, clubs; cultural, educational, indus- 
trial, financial and business organizations. 

; Photographs of pioneers and leaders of every period, 
and reproductions of any parts of the Nebraska scene. 

, Books and pamphlets pertaining to this region. 
Western newspapers, especially those of pioneer days. 

Museum materials, historical paintings, mementos of 
historical events and personages, early equipment, Indian 
relics and artifacts. 

Gifts and Bequests may be made, if desired, in the 
form of memorials to persons or causes designated by the 
donors, and the usage of the income from such gifts will 
then be administered as directed. 
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HISTORICAL SOCIETY PUBLICATIONS 

The first volume on Nebraska history issued by Ne- 
braska State Historical Society, Volume I, First Series, 
consisted of transactions and reports edited by Robert W. 
Furnas and published in 1885. The consolidated series in- 
cluded 22 volumes and were edited by Robert W. Furnas, 
George Elliott Howard, Howard W. Caldwell, Albert Wat- 
kins, C. S. Paine and Addison E. Sheldon. Nebraska His- 
tory, a quarterly magazine, was started February, 1918 
and the first twenty-four volumes were edited by Addison 
E. Sheldon. These publications are, for the most part, still 
available and may be secured from the Society. For particu- 
lars address the Nebraska State Historical Society, The 


Capitol, Lincoln 9, Nebraska. 
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